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MUSICAL VISITOR: 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


[With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.] 


Copyright, 1884, by Jonn Cuurcu & Co.) 


jouw Cuurcn & Co., Cincinnati. ) 
ew York Office, 56 East 13th St f 
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SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


EATEARINE WESTES DOBF, Principal. 
HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, includin 
the essential de rete Speech, Expressive Read- 
and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the 4S- 
THETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiolog , Sci- 
ence and Philosophy of Expression, History of Dra- 


matic Literature. 
EARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and DE- 
LINEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
TERS by the Principa!. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Bar or Stage re- | 
ceive careful training in DELIVERY and the PAN-| 
TOMIMIC ART. | 

Pupils received at all times for aerate or class instruc- | 
tion. For circulars and terms, address R 


KATHARINE WESTENDORYE, | 
138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 


ALLISON*&*SMITH, | 





#ELECTROTYPERS# 
— OF — 
FSS S= Ss | 
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ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 
—xGOOD WORK x%.. 


SS 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Rstablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF . 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, S 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
@@ PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 


John Tanner & Co. 


>*PRINTERS.¥¢ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 
ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 

Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 

For Sale by JOHN CHURCH 4 CO. 


el- 
ae 








| 1884. Pupils admitted at any time. 








VOL. 18, No. 11-NOVEMBER, 1884. 


Literature, The Sciences, The Music, Art, Elocution 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 
ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru 
mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2. A Sum- 


| mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th, 


For terms or cata- 
logue address the Pres’t, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D., 
or Mrs. M. McCi#.t.an Brown, Vice-Pres’t, Cincin 
nati, O. 


Sti ( Ml 
SHEET MUSIC. 

BLAINE GRAND MARCH, Ryan. .  - ces 
(Title page illustrated with picture of Blaine.) 

BLAINE PROM MAINE. Song and Chorus. 
SPS Ty : 

"TIS BLAINE AND LOGAN NOW 
and Chorus. Westendorf ee ary 

THE NATION LOVES ITS SOLDIERS 
STILL. Song and Chorus. Westendorf. . 40 cts. 
(Title e illustrated with picture of Logan.) 

NO SECTION LINES. Song & Chorus. Root, 30 cts 

BLAINE, BLAINE, BLAINE OF MAINE 
Marching Song. Ray 40 cts. 
A Campaign Drum Song that fairly “sings itself.” 

FOR BRASS BANDS. 

THE COMING MAN. March 50 cts 
CAMPAIGN QUICKSTEP .. $1.00 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BANDS. 
Send for Price List 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the | 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- | 


ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. The faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates ‘and Diplomas granted. Positions 
rocured. Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
orte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 
Elocution, also Modern Lan Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boar Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received dail y 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
the Cincinnaty 


of of Music, 
140 Broavway, Near Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, QO. 


| book would be complete. 


during the school | 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-clats 


f Root awnp Sons Music Co. 
{ Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago. 


| Afdinz Prinfigg OWorks 


x40 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


| For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
| Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 
most approved styles and patterns. 


Cc. J. KREHBIEL, Proprietor 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


STAMP 
CUTTER 


DIE 


| ENGRAVER | awkie 


And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


‘JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 





HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
t It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 

“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 

Price, 50 cts, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 

@ dozen by Express, charges not prepaid, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDT ER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 








ADOLPH carpi (Pianist), 
Orders left with The Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATT ELLE 


MISS CORA ‘BA’ rTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Furnishes Music for Concerts, Bells, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Washington, Cincinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and larionet. 
Walnut Street. 


_ JOH NA. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of V ‘olin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City AN left with 
john Church & Co 


PROF, JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and T horough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 3824 "Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky, Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mansic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with Joha Church & Co. 


881 Race St. 


No. 345 


Address 645 


Orders 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute, Care John Church Co. 
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MISS MINNIE A. MORGAN, 
833 Hamilton Pike. Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental 


Music, Ref rs to Miss Clara Baur, Directress of the 
| Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Will accept posi- 
tion as soprano in chure choir 


THE BES 





SIGNOR AND MADAME L aVIL LA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Cannan: Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 

Cincinnati, O. 


THEO. HOLLE 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. we: 


MISS ‘EMMA HOLL E, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
T eacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, : 
No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O 
WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 
Teacher of Music. Orders may be left with John 
Church & Co. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


HIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed to 

facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowledge 

of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 

mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. have opened a branch 
establishment i in direct connection with their London 
House, at 129 Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 

SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC, Operas, Ora- 
torios, Cantatas, Masses, Part Songs, Glees, etc. An- 
thems, Church Services, Psalters, Chant Books,Hymns, 
and Music with Latin words. 
struction Books Elegantly Bound Books for Musical 
Presents, etc. S@” Lists and Catalogues post free 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


“ Hubbard’s Success,” the best book 
for Conventions and Singing Classes. 
Sample copy, 50 cts. 

RR R. MEREDITH & SONS, 

133 & 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
To whomever will send me names and 

A PRIZ addresses of ten bona fide singing teach- 
ers, I will send FREE a copy of “ Hubbard’s Voice 
School,’ price $2.50. Address 

THOMAS W. HUB 








BARD, 
Union City, Michigan. | 


WITHOUT A PEER! 


The Choral Union 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. PALmerR’s success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the Cuurcn 
CHoRAL Union, ee over 6000 adults, has been 
achieved by methods which are fully demonstrated in 
this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do bet- 
ter and more satisfactory work with THe CHorar 
Union than with any book now on the market. 


One teacher has already used 1500 copies this 
season, and says he will use many more, 


The CHORAL UNION has a carefully prepared 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced 
Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, Chor- 
uses, etc., of a high order, 176 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in a super- 
ior manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Express 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


81 Randolph St,, Chicago. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE COLLECE. 


Thirty-first year begins September 16th. Best facili- 
ties in one complete and thorough Course—English, 
Scientific and Classical. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Address 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, oO. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, Gives instructions in all departments of Music 
with a therough and systematic course o 
study, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @@-Send for catalogue. 


Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1.00, 
Pana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 





Cincinnati College of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAL 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har- 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress 5 rfection of pupils. 

Advantages: y most central, healthy, and 
moral location. arental care and home for the 
boarding pupils — ve with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru- 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 


in all branches. 
For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


MR. JOHN HOWARD will spend the coming 
season in CINCINNATI, opening his music rooms, 

















Musical Primers, In- | 


| other plans of teaching sent by mail. 


177 West Fourth Street, 
ON THE 


ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


Circulars explaining the points of difference from 
Written Lessons 
given with great success. Enclose 60 cents for book on 
Respiratory Control; 25 cents for either pamphlet, 
Vocal Reform or Vocal Process; or $1.00 for the three 
we orks. 


Send in Your Orders > 
AT ONCE 


FOR THE 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Campaign Songster. 


The Songster also includes hical 
Sketches of the Nominees, n- 
stitution for Campaign Clubs. 





HE aim of this little work is to supply the Republi- 
can party with songs that are worth singing and 
that are worthy of living even after the immediate 
cause of their being has passed away. Generally 
political songs are very feed trash ; it is not claimed 
that these “ Campaign rols” have high literary 
merit—their chief sm a is their timeliness and the case 
with which they may be sung to popular airs. Songs 
of the sort are better for their simplicity and freedom 
from any great literary labors. 


10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURGH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers generally. 

















THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


Choice Christmas Music | 


FOR 1884. 
CONSISTING OF 
Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems, 
Solos, Bte., Etc. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


FOR 1884 
Contain unusually fine contributions by such well- 


nown writers as 


Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, W. F. Sherwin, 
H, P. Danks, T. P. Westenderf, and 
John R. Sweney, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Beautiful Christmas Service 


WITH QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES, 


Prepared by MISS NETTA A. WELLMAN, | 


The whole furnishing ample material for a 
Complete Christmas Entertainment. 


The success of our Carols in former years is the best 
roof we could desire of their superior merit and 
auty, and of their appreciation by the public. The 
Carols for 1884 will be equal in every respect to any of 
their predecessors. 

16 pages, elegantly printed in colors on fine, tinted 
paper. Price, 5 cents each; 60 cents a dozen, by mail, 
postpaid. $4.00 per hundred, by express, charges not 
prepaid. 

e have some of the Christmas selections of previous 
— on hand, which we will sell at $3.00 per Eenaed 
y express, or 40 cents a dozen by mail 


Catching Kriss Kringle. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
A Merry Christmas Cantata. 


Bright and Charming Music and Dialogue. 
By Geo. F. Root and Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Price, 30 cents each, by mail, postpaid ; $3.00 a doz., 
by express, charges not prepaid. Single specimen 
copies, 26 cents. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 
Aw Oratorto CANTATA. 


By ROOT and BUTTERWORTH. 

This beautiful Cantata is designed for Christmas and 
similar anniversaries, and admits of the introduction of 
fine Floral and Musical effects. It is one of the most 
successful Oratorio Cantatas ever written. Somewhat 
more difficult than “Catching Kriss Kringle.” 

Price, 30 cents each, by mail, postpaid ; $3.00 a doz., 
charges not prepaid. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 


A Beautiful Scripture Cantata. 
By Root and Butterworth. 

Although not designed especially for Christmas,““The 
Choicest Gift” can Se used with good effect for such 
an occasion, It introduces scripiure readings in the 
place of songs in many instances, thus giving a wider 
scope in the selection of those to take part 

Price same as “ Catching Kriss Kringle.” 

CAROLS (in sli im) & great variety and by the 
best writers. ‘AN 1HEMS, etc. (Octavo) AN- 
THEMS and SONGS (Sheet Form) 

Send for price lists and circulars. 

MUSICAL WORKS or GREAT MERIT. Suit- 
able for holiday gifts: ‘‘ Mendelssohn ; a Memoir.” By 

iller. Price, $1.00. “The Great Tone Poets.” 
By F. Crowest. Price, $1.00. ‘Chopin, His Life and 
Letters.” By Karasowski. 2 vols. rice, $2.00. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The Leading Musical Journal. 32 large pages, 
monthly. The VISITOR is ajournal of Musical Liter- 
ature of the highest order and by the most cultured 
writers, Its editorials are spicy and practical. “ Better 
than ateacher” is the testimony of many. There is 
music for the Voice, sacred and secular; music for the 
Piano, Organ, 4-hand Pieces, Duets for Piano, Flute, 
or Violin, etc. A distinguished critic and musician has 
said that “ It is the fairest and cleanest musical paper 
published in America.” Every subscriber has a pre- 
mium. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. Single 
copies, Ic. each. A sample copy ck number) sent 
on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 

Elegantly bound Music Books of every description 
for the holidays. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 


— OFr — 


‘Band Instruments, Ete, 


Manufactured, Imported, and for Sale by 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
rtant part in all Pres? 


Muss plays a most im 

4 dential atone eh Yew bands must be organ- 
ized, and old ones thoroughly refitted with the Best 
Justruments. We have in stock, and are prepared to 








Band Instruments. in order io secure profitable en- 
epqoments, and plenty of them, leaders and members 
of bands should prepare themselves wow! The dest 
bands having the best instruments and the best and 





paign. Consult with us about complete outfits before 
| you buy; we can offer unusual inducements just now 

to all contemplating engaging musically in the discus- 
sion, Who shall be President? 


YAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di- 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music” is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 

ter them without a teacher. 

Price, 75 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





- Valuable Musical Works. 


TE 


| B 
TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


| An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
| terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more 

be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents 


| THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


| Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and | 


Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “‘to town” for a tuner every time 


the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 


Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
IN TORE, Combines lightness, elasticity, and 


IN TOU jiancy. 
IN FINIS Combines beautiful design and best 


workmanship 








furnish in large and small quantities, any or all kinds of | 


latest music, will find plenty to do during tie cam- | 


THE “TRUE” SERIES | 


Can easily | 


281 


NOW READY! 
L. 0. Emerson’s New Book 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book Size 


CHORAL WORSHIP has s20 pages 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Elements, 


Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, two, or 
more parts, Glees, etc. A good variety 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 75 pages of the best Met 


rical Tunes 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the finest 


Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir use 


CHORAL WORSHIP has pages of miscellaneous 


| matter, including good material for Concert Singing 
and for training the voice 


Price, $1.00. 


On the whole Choral Worship is a book for the 
times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral Singing 
is again coming in favor, and creating a demand for 
just what this book supplies—in the best way 

Send $1 for Specimen Copy. 


JUST OUT! 


The Star Chorus Book 


Conventions Choirs and Musical Societies. 


By W. 0. PERKINS. 
Price, $1; Per Doz., $9 


ue Star Cuorvus Boor is one that a choir or so 
ciety in want of good Sacred and Secular Choruses will 
eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the very best! 
| 168 pages, large Octave size, 36 Choruses, about half 
| Secular, half Sacred. Organ or Piano accompani 
ments. For Mixed Voices. 
| Among the Sacred pieces will be found Haydn's 
“Glorious is the King,” Mendelssohn's “I waited for 
| the Lord,” Handel's “Hallelujah,” and Rossini’s 
| “When thou comest.” 
Among the Secular Choruses are: Benedict's 
| “Home,” Stewart's “Bells of St. Michael's,” Verdi's 
“Storm King,” and Hatton's “‘Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 


By 
For Sunday 


Seng Worship. (55 cts., or $3.60 per dozen 
L. O. Emerson aud W. F. SHerwin 
Schools 


THE MODEL SINGER 


A New Book for Classes, Schools and Choirs. 
By W. 0. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 


Price, 60 cts., or 86 per doz. 


All teachers of Singing Classes, of all descriptions, 
are invited to examine this new CLass Book 192 
| pages. The Elements contain an ingenious Modulator 
| good explanations, the Manual Signs, and 124 Exer 

cises. There are 57 Glees and Part Songs, 25 Hymn 

Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants 
| Surely a well Riled and practically useful book to the 

teacher at a moderate price 


PEREIWS’ 


EASY ANTHEMS. 


By W. O. PERKINS. 
Price, $1.00; 89.00 per Dozen. 


While it is true that very few literary books contain 
so much for the money as do music books, still it is de 
| sirable to shade off the price where possible, and three 
| dollars a dozen on choir books is worth saving 
This is a very good, easy and comparatively cheap 
book, and is full of good pieces, 84 in number. The 
| full chorus of the choir has plenty to do, and the Vil- 
| lage Blacksmith’s “daughter in the choir” will find 
plenty of sweet SOLOS that her father will like, as well 
as good DUETS and TRIOS to sing with the sons 
me daughters of other worthies. 192 pages. Words 
from the Scriptures and from well-known hymns 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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TE DEUM.* 


EMILY THORNTON CHARLES, 





Zephyrs are playing over the meadow, 
While light and shadow chequer the green ; 
Through leafy cover are sunbeams gleaming, 
Brightly enhancing with beauty the scene. 


*Neath branches swaying, the dew is laying, 
Emerald waving —the setting of flowers ; 
As plea of lover with rapture thrills me, 
Emotion stills me—enthralls for hours. 


O’er bending grasses, where dew drops glisten, 
I lean and listen, while breath of spring 

With incense laden, from field and flower, 
From silvan bower, Heaven’s praise doth sing. 


O graceful masses! O lovely blending ; 

O theme unending of mead and flower ; 
Builder of Aiden! my soul up-lifted 

From shadows sifted, proclaims thy power. 


In shelter hover the birds are singing, 

The homage bringing of wordless voice ; 
Like harp strings fairy, the zephyrs play on 
In voiceless pron, my thoughts rejoice. 


From mead and clover, these thoughts upsoaring, 
To find their mooring, o’er perfumed bloom, 
On pinions airy, heaven to inherit, 
Shall lift my spirit above the tomb. 
*This poem apart from its intrinsic merit is remarkable as a specimen of rhyming, a 


facility which the author of the poem possesses in a remarkable degree. We leave the 
reader to discover the “ cris cross” relation of the words to each other Ep. Visrror 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


(By our London Correspondent.) 
LONDON, Oct. 4, 1884. 


INCE my last despatch the chief event in music has been the 
Festival of the Three Choirs held this year in the historic city of 
Worcester, whose very cathedral is now eight centuries old. 
Apart from this celebration we have had little or no music in England 
and none in London save the Promenade concerts. We are now 
however on the eve of the Norwich Triennial Festival which will be 
held between October 14 and 18 and after that the winter season (the 
most important from a musical point of view) will begin in good 

earnest. 

THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


Began on the gth inst. with Gounod's ‘‘ Redemption," the solos sung 
by Mesdames Albani and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santly. There 
is no need to speak further on this performance. In the evening 
will be produced Mr. C. Harford Lloyd's cantata “Hero and 
Leander."’ This work although entitled a ‘‘ dramatic "' cantata, has 
really very little of the dramatic element about it. When Mr. Llovd 
attempts to be dramatic, as, for instance, in the scene which is sup- 
posed to depict Leander’s death in the Hellespont, he is by no means 
at his strongest. But the Cantata is an acceptable lyric work, unpre- 
tentious, though fully worthy the fame of a man whose musicianship 
is undoubted, and likely to be useful to the large number of choral 
societies who are always in search of a new composition of interest, 
demanding the services of only two vocal soloists, presenting few dif- 
ficulties to a well-trained choir, and almost as effective in vocal 
score as with the full orchestra. 

The second day's performance in the cathedral began with Cher- 
ubini's noble mass in D minor. This mass is not very often heard. 
It was given some time since at a Three Choir Festival, and two or 
three years ago it was performed by the Bach Choir, under Herr Otto 
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Goldschmidt ind by the Hackney Choir, under Mr. Prout. It is one 
of the longes: if not absolutely the longest mass ever written, and its 
unwieldly proportions unsuit it for the services of the Roman Catholic 
Church, while the difficulties it presents give good cause for an or 
dinary choir to hesitate before it attacks them. 

These difficulties were appreciably felt by the three choirs. As 
early in the work as the fugue which forms the third movement of 
the ‘‘Kyrie’’ the sopranos sank in pitch. The ‘Gloria’ was far better 
sung, and the trio was admirably delivered by Madame Albani and 
Messrs. Newth and Brereton. Even more effective was the ‘‘(duoniam 
tu solus,"’ in which the three artistes were joined by that excellent 
contralto Madame Enriquez, while the fugual ‘‘Cum sancto spiritu 
was spoiled by being taken too slowly—a fault which in the respected 
conductor at Worcester is apparently incurable. Through some er 
ror the officials in the book of words desired the congregation to 
stand during the first chorus of the Nicene Creed, and also during 
the quartet, *‘Et in spiritum sanctum;” but most of the people, being 
unable to make nice distinctions between one part of the Creed and 
another, remained standing during its entire performance, a weari 
some time of 24 minutes. The “Incarnatus,”’ a septet, was admira 
bly sung, while the chorus must be congratulated on their delivery of 
the “Crucifixus,”’ a difficult task, in which it will be recollected that 
for 53 bars they have to sing on one note, E, while the muted violins 
maintain a graceful accompaniment. The ‘‘Sanctus,’’ which was writ 
ten in 1822 by Cherubinito replace the original ‘‘Sanctus'’ composed 
with the rest of the work in 1811, was only spoiled by a faulty attack 
in the “Hosanna;" while the beautiful ‘“Benedictus,”’ as sung by 
Mesdames Albani and Enriquez, Messrs. Newth and Brereton, proved, 
as usual, one of the most effective, and certainly the most popular, 
numbers of the mass. 


BACH, SPOHR, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, DVORAK 


The second part of the programme opened with Bach's cantata, 
‘*God so loved the world,’ the English edition of which has only 
just been published, and is therefore entirely new. The opening 
chorus, ‘‘ That God doth love the world, we know,” 1s in Bach's 
best manner. Itis followed by a soprano solo, which Madame Nil 
son (and, if we mistake not, Madame Jenny Lind before her) has 
long ago made popular under the title ‘‘ My heart ever faithful,” It 
was (apart from an inappropriate cadence at the end) deliciously 
sung by Madame Albani; and with its quaint od/igato part for the 
violoncello and accompaniment for the organ and bass, with sym 
phonies in which the solo violin and oboe joined, it indisputably 
gained the effect of the day. A bass solo follows, and the brief littl 
work ends with a capital fugue. The cantata is one of the series 
which Bach wrote for every Sunday and Festival during five years, 
and it was intended for the Feast of Pentecost. 

The next piece on the programme was Spohr’s ‘‘Christ.an’s Prayer 
which was performed some time since by the Sacred Harmoni 
Society, but is now rarely heard. Fashion in music has changed 
since the Cassel Meister composed this cantata to Mahlmann's 
‘Unser Vater,” an elaboration of or commentary upon the Lord's 
Prayer. Spohr's name is writ large on every page of the ‘ Christian’s 
Prayer,” and the many who like his style will find it here in melody 
luscious and plentiful even to satiety. One beautiful solo, ‘ All Gra 
cious Father,’ sung by the American soprano, Mrs. Hutchinson, de 
serves however, to become an item in concert programmes. The 
morning's programme ended with Schubert's ‘ Marian’s Song,’ 
written in 1828, shortly before his death, and not published until ten 
years afterwards. The soprano solo was sung by Miss Anna 
Williams. In the evening “ Elijah"’ was given. Next day Anton 
Dvorak conducted his ‘* Stabat Mater "’ and in the evening his sym 
phony, both of which are familiar to newspaper readers. The meet 
ing closed on the 12 ult. with ‘*‘ Messiah.” 


WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 

The Welsh National Eisteddfod was held at Liverpool last month, 
and the affair was in every respect successful. Matters were none 
the worse for the omission of the Druidical rites, by sane men clad 
in ridiculous costumes, and amiably fooling amid Bardic stones 
Instead several capable jurors, headed by Sir George Macfarren, 
presided at competitions for solo vocalists, choirs brass bands, com 
posers, and others. These competitions undoubtedly encourage the 
serious study of music in rural districts. In the evenings concerts 
were given, anda large number of artists, including Mesdames Edith 
Wynne and Sterling. Misses Mary Davies, Marian Williams, Francis 
and Rees, Messrs. Lloyd, Eos Morlais, Jones Lewis, Davies, | 
Williams, Sauvage, and others, took part. The performance of 
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“Elijah,” under Mr. Randegger, attracted an audience of 10,000 peo- 
ple. ‘Israel in Egypt’ was almost equally successfull while a new 
oratorio, ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar,"’ by Dr. Joseph Parry, also brought to- 
gether a large audience. 

THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


The Norwich Trienniel Festival will be held on the date above 
mentioned and the celebration will this year be especially interesting to 
Americans, in-as-much as Mdlle. Nevada (Miss Wixon of Nevada) 
will sing the chief parts in all the oratorios. As the young lady 
has never attempted such a task before, the meetings will be con- 
sidered a dreaded experiment that it is hoped will prove successful. 
The festival will open on the evening of Oct. 14, with ‘ Elijah.” 
Then on the 15th will follow ‘“‘ Redemption,” with the new “ Elegiac 
Ode” by Dr. Villiers Stanford on the American poet, Walt Whit- 
man’s lines beginning *‘ Come, lovely and soothing death,”’ by Mr. T. 
Wingham’s concert overture in F, Dr. Horace Hill's new part-song 
“The Calm,”’ and the “ Jupiter’’ symphony in the evening. On 
Oct. 16 will be performed Mr. Mackenzie’s new oratorio ‘‘ The Rose 
of Sharon."’ The evening programme is uninteresting. On Oct. 17 
will be performed ‘ Messiah,’ and in the evening Mendelssohn's 
‘‘ Walpurgis Night’’ and some humorous music, including Haydn's 
‘*Ox"’ Minute and Rossini's “‘ Little Chinese Polka.’’ There will be 
a small orchestra of sixty-nine and a choir of about 300. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales will attend two of the performances. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


One of the most important fixtures of the autumn and winter are the 
crystal palace concerts for which Mr. Manns has prepared a series 
of most interesting programmes, after Christmas the bicentenaries of 
Handel and Bach will be duly celebrated, and on Brahms's birthday, 
March 7th, it is hoped the symphony No. 4, on which he is engaged, 
will be ready. On February 21st Raff's last symphony, ‘‘Winter,”’ will 
be performed. Mr. Manns has given in full the programmes of all 
the concerts before Christmas. The following are the chief works: 
October 18th, Brahms’s new Symphony, No, 3, in F, and Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto (M. Werner); October 25th, Beethoven's E flat Con- 
certo (Miss Kleeberg), selections from Mackenzie's ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” 
and Schubert's Symphony in C; November tst, Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony, Chopin's E minor Concerto (Kleeberg), and interlude 
from Liszt's Stanislaus; November 8th, Brahms’s B flat Concerto 
(Barth) and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Scotch”’; November 15th, ‘‘Eroica’’ and 
Eckert’s’ Cello Concerto (Lasserre); November 22nd, “Redemption”; 
November 29th, “Schumann's Rhenish,”’ Saint-Saens’s Second Con- 
certo (Blumer),and Dances from Rubinstein’s ‘“‘The Grape’; Decem- 
ber 6th, portions of Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’; December 13th, Cow 
en's ‘‘Welsh’’ Symphony and Schumann’s Piano Concerto (Rummel); 
and December the 20th, Berlioz’s ‘“Te Deum”’ dedicated to the Prince 
Consort, and first produced in March, 1855, at St. Eustache, Paris. 
It has been very rarely repeated, the only known performance being 
at Bordeaux last year. The work is for three choirs with orchestra 
and organ concertante, and Berlioz himself has left it on record that 
the final, ‘‘We believe that thou shalt come to be our judge,” is 
‘‘beyond doubt my greatest composition.” 


SIR G. MACFARREN SPEAKS. 


Sir George Macfarren delivered his annual inaugural address to 
the students at the Royal Academy of Music. He urged on the pu- 
pils study of great works and the importance of mechanical practice 
and technical studies. He pointed out the advantage they had at 
the Academy of frequently hearing orchestral performances, and he 
alluded to certain improvements which had been effected in the con- 
struction of the organ, the piano, and Sir George added, of the violin. 
There the controversial portion of his address commenced. The 
opinion is widely held that no improvement has been made in the 
violin since the great Cremonese masters, whose examples are now 
almost beyond price. Still more open to question was the assertion 
that ‘‘a singer will only be certain of beauty of tone if she or he be ex- 
empt from facial grimaces.’’ That contortions of mouth and face 
have nothing to do with beauty of tone such great artistes as 
Madame Patti, Madame Nilsson and Madame Albani afford abun- 
dant evidence. Sir George added: ‘Pianists who sit in clumsy 
fashions, and have a violent action from side to side when playing 
passages, neither play well or display their figures to advantage.” 
Yet these defects are shared by many great pianists, from M. Rubin- 
stein and Madame Schumann downwards. Sir George concluded 
by urging his hearers never to be weary of the study of a great work, 
and to remember that their critics had a keener ear for faults than 
for beauties. 


DEATH. 
The death of George Leybourne would hardly be a subject for this 
column were it not to point the moral that the influence of the music- 
hall might be utilized to some higher purpose than that attempted 
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by the glorifier of ‘‘ Champagne Charlie.”” Nearly twenty years ago 
Leybourne was earning 3,000l. to 4,000]. a year. ‘Jolly Nash,” 
Stead, and Mackney probably earned more. Leybourne, it is said, 
always earned 6ol. a week, yet he died hardly worth a penny, a mis- 
erable example of a wasted life. The standard of music-hall art in 
the present day is said to be far higher in the East-end than in the 
more fashionable quarters. 


CARL ROSA COMPANY, 


Mr. Carl Rosa has engaged a new tenor, Mr. George Tyler; a so- 
prano, Mdlle. Alma Verdini, (who sang a few years back with his 
company and also at Messrs. Gatti’s concerts) ; and a new baritone, 
Signor Giulio. Mr. Snazelle has apologized for the Dublin fracus, 
and he and Mr. Carl Rosa are again the best of friends. 

Mr. Rosa seems to have made an artistic mistake by producing in 
—of all places in the world—musical Manchester the Alhambra opera- 
bouffe ‘‘ The Beggar Student.’ The Manchester Guardian rightly 
says that “ the production of such a work is a new departure for Mr. 
Rosa, and in the interests of English musical art we are, we confess, 
sorry to see it."" There are, however, certain indications that the pro- 
duction may be considered as little more than a practical joke. It 
could only have been in a spirit of fun that such artists as Madame 
Burns, Mr. Davies, and Mr. Snazelle were cast for such a work, that 
the action of the piece was stopped in the scene in the Novalska 
Palace in order that Laura should sing a song about “ The Lily of the 
Valley "’ by Madame Puzzi, that a drawing room song by Mr. Novara- 
Nash should be sung in the garden scene in the third act, and that 
Laura should be accorded in the second acta song called ‘‘ Waiting,” 
which the title page states is ‘‘sung by the Mohawk Ministrels, Agri- 
culturial Hall, Islington.’’ The last two performances announced of 
this work have been abandoned. 


SS 


THE REFORMATORY POWER OF MUSIC. 








AB HE earliest mention of music that we have in history is con- 
‘as tained in the fourth chapter of Genesis, where Jubal is spoken 

of as the father of all such as handle the harp and organ; 
and from that time onward, through the history of all ages, music 
has wielded a wonderful influence over all people. Many instances 
showing its power are given in the Bible, and we are taught that it 
was one of the studies of the prophets. 

The sweet psalmist of Israel gave to the world a heritage, the in- 
spiration and utility of which are established by most convincing 
proof. Pain, grief, fear, hope, joy, trust, gratitude, submission to 
God, and all that moves and elevates the heart, is expressed in his 
songs. The influence which they ever Aave, and ever wi// exert, 
is beyond human power to estimate. It is difficult to account for the 
secret influence of music upon the mind, and its indescribable power 
is as diversified as itis unaccountable. There is in the entire gamut of 
the humane heart no tone which vibrates not to a fellowtone. How- 
ever unapproachable it may be in all else, nothing can keep out real 
sympathy; and every phase of human emotion finds in music a 
powerful and uplifting sympathy. Are we sad; music has strains of 
unutterable sadness. Are we calm and hopeful; music expresses a 
purer calm, a braver hope. Are we bold and courageous ; music tells 
of a more valiant boldness, a more excellent courage, and while it 
may express all of these emotions by its delicate and perfect sym- 
pathy, it does not remain on the level in which it found us, but by 
its God-given power it lifts us to that which is purer, nobler, braver, 
and holier. 

When the deepest chord of the organ which the ear can recognize 
is being sounded, a deeper and grander chord can be fe/t. So, when 
music has touched the deepest chords of human emotion, its power 
may still be felt in the soul, leading it to heights beyond. Herein is 
the secret of the power which characterizes the marvelous produc- 
tions of the old masters’ music. Their best compositions begin with 
the sobbing of an unknown score, or sink to the depths of an awful de- 
spair, and after sounding all the varied notes of sorrow, glide into a 
more cheerful strain, and at last break forth into soul-stirring chords 
of triumphant power. Every individual who carefully listens to a 
correct interpretation of their music will be attracted by its irresist- 
ible force, and hurried along with the various emotions expressed to 
its close, when each heart will beat with consciousness of new and 
undeveloped power. The music, like the unheard chord of the or- 
gan, causes each to feel that something grander lies beyond. Thus 
we see that it is not only expressive of sympathy, but it awakens 
new emotions, and penetrating the secret recesses of the soul, teaches 
truths which logic fails to impress. 

Spurgeon, who has converted thousands by his preaching, attrib- 
utes his own conversion to the light brought to him while singing a 
simple hymn, Sacred music has aided in the conversion of many 











souls. The first half century of Methodism was advanced as much 
by Charles Wesley's hymns as by its founders’ sermons. 

Notice that after a person has been singing in aroom where stands 
an open piano, chords will be heard sounding from it though no 
keys have been struck. The physical explanation of this is simple, 
and yet it furnishes a beautiful illustration of the power of music to 


awaken chords of a deeper nature in the human soul, and it is /#zs | music exerts in our daily work. 


power, combined with the diversity of its expression, that gives it 
value as a reformatory agent. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


We must not forget, however, that music is two-fold in its power, | 


and when perverted is an instrument for evil. Before the beginning 
of the Christian Era it had been removed from the homes and tem- 
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to them, are very frequently received, and give further evidence on 
| this point. 
Mr. E. H. Hallock, Principal of the schools, after many years of 


practical experience, gives the following testimony of the power of 
music in affecting the reformation of juvenile delinquents with whom 
|he has had to deal: “ Time may never disclose the power that 
In the chapel, in the school, every 
| where, we have observed its wonderful effect in calming and sub- 
duing hardened hearts.” 

I am sure the good Sir Philip Sidney did not overestimate the 
| power of music when he said, ‘‘ Let who may make the laws of a 
| people, permit me to write their ballads, and I will guide them at my 


ples of learning to the theater and play-house, and the cultured! will.”’ 


frowned upon the music of that time, because it was to be heard in | 


conjunction with the most revolting spectacles of ancient Rome. So 
we see, though music was designed to be a means of elevation and a 
course of life, it can be made by the devil a means of degradation 
and death. 

Ruskin says: “ Music is, in her health, the teacher of perfect 
order, the voice of the obedience of angels, and the companion of 


teacher of perfect disorder and disobedience, and the ‘ Gloria in Ex- 
celsis' becomes the ‘ Marsellaise.’”’ 

We find in all history that nothing more truthfully depicts the feel- 
ings of a people than their music. For the loud, clanging music 
of the savage, or the thumping of the banjo in the negro cabin ; 
the masterly roll of the cathedral organ, and the exquisite sympho- 
nies of Thomas’ skilled orchestra, is but a type of those who enjoy 
it. Hence it is that good music affords enjoyment which elevates. 
How important then that the standard of music be kept high, and 
that the aim of all composers and teachers be to elevate the mind 
and educate the taste by music of a high order. 

The singing in schools is of inestimable value, for while it is a di- 
rection which lifts from dullness and monotony to a state of buoy- 
ancy and courage, the familiar words of an oft-repeated song or 
hymn are being woven into the very fabric of the children’s natures, 
and at some time must influence their most sacred feelings. We 
forget much that we learn at school, but we rarely forget what is im- 
pressed on the mind in song. 

A story is told of a coasting vessel that went on the rocks in the 
English Channel. Captain and crew took to small boats, and were 
lost. In the cabin of the vessel was found a hymn book of the cap- 
tain’s, with pencil still lying in it, where he had marked the lines— 

*« Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 


While the tempests o'er me roll, 
While the billows still are nigh.” 


With marginal writing, ‘‘ How little did I think when I learned, in 
boyhood, this beautiful song, that it would be my prayer for so many 
morns."" 

Numerous anecdotes of the effect upon the mind in after life of 


songs learned in childhood could be given, for from the most hard- ers I did not like the looks of—that is, of their letters. 


ened convict in his cell to the venerable old man in his peaceful 
home, the hearing of a melody associated with childhood days will 
awaken the tenderest memories, and often move to tears. 

Since music, as an agent, transcends all tangible and visible 
agents in awakening the various emotions of mind; since it is a di- 
version which is always new, and equally helpful to all the different 
stages and conditions of humanity ; since its true office is to educate 
and elevate; since melodies and their associations can not be effaced 
from the mind, then it is clearly important that it be given a promi- 
nent place in our schools and reformatory institutions. 

Observing for several years the effect of music in the New York 
House of Refuge on Randall's Island, where the children are daily 
instructed in the rudiments of music, and taught sacred, secular and 
patriotic songs of an ennobling character, | am convinced that it isa 
powerful factor in reformatory work. No one could be present at 
the general singing exercises of the school, where several hundred 
boys, with radiant faces, are heartily singing their favorite songs 
without being impressed with this fact. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, when paying a visit to 
this institution last October, heard the singing of the inmates assem- 
bled in chapel, and remarked, ‘‘ The mingling of all these voices in 
those grand songs is wonderfully impressive.”’ 

A magistrate from one of the large cities of this State, formerly 
an inmate of this institution, in remarking upon this subject on one 
of his visits to the Superintendent, Mr. Israel C. Jones, said that the 
happiest hours in his home were spent with his two little children 
upon his knee, in singing the songs he learned at this House of 
Refuge twenty years ago. 

Letters to the Superintendent from boys who have gone out from 
the institution, requesting the privilege of having their song books sent 
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the course of the spheres of heaven; but in her depravity she is the | 
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It would seem that if music were properly employed as a means of 
| education and moral discipline from the nursery to the timely grave, 
‘that it would fit all for the companionship of angels. 

Mattie E, HASTINGs, 
(Teacher of Music at N. Y. House of Refuge. 
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ERE AND THERE, 


Dye 

) > va PHATEVER may be the case in other professions, there seems 
WW. to be some deubt about the usefulness of giving diplomas 
and recommending musical students as good teachers of 
music (especially of singing classes), merely on an examination 
which consists of asking them questions and hearing them sing or 
play. 

‘The experience of one of our Illinois towns, as related to me by the 
“committee of one,’’ who came to get advice aboutwbooks, throws 
some light upon the practical working of the plan. 

He began by asking if 1 ever gave recommendations to musical 
students when they started out to teach. I answered that I never 
said they could ¢each well unless I knew of their work as teachers. 

“Then you would not think that their ability to read music well 
and to sing and play well was a surety that they would teach well ? "’ 

“Certainly not. A person who knows but little about music may 
teach successfully those who know less, provided he is a true teacher, 
while those who lack the necessary teaching ability will not succeed, 
however much else they may know, or however well they may per- 
form.” 

“You're right; that term, ‘true teacher,’ covers a mighty lot of 
ground, and means ever so many important things. Down at our 
place we think it is more than half the equipment.” 

I expressed a desire to know how he came to that conclusion, and 
he went on as follows: 

“Last fall, a little later than this, a few of us decided we would 
have a singing school—one that would begin at the beginning, and 
teach our young people to read notes. Then the question of teacher 
came up. As I was the unfortunate individual who started the idea 
of a school, they said I must find a teacher. So I wrote here and 
there, but at first without success. Two were too busy, and the oth- 
One wanted 
four dollars a #-2-¢-e, and another wanted the school every afternoon 
and evening until the term was out, etc. 

‘At last, we had a letter from a young man who said he heard we 
wanted a teacher, and that he would like the situation; he could 
bring good ‘ recommends’ and a diploma from - Conservatory 
of Music. We thought that looked promising, and wrote him to 
come along. In due time he appeared, documents and all, They 
were splendid. We had secured a prize, and lost no time in calling 
the class together, that they might enjoy the great advantages in store 
for them without delay. 

“The evening came, and the committee, including the minister of 
the church where the school was to be held, called at the young 
man's stopping place, to escort him to his class and introduce him. 
They said he had been gone half an hour. We went to the school- 
room, and found him seated at the piano, with a dozen girls and as 
many young men crowding around him, while more distant ones 
were looking over their shoulders, or sauntering about, talking and 
laughing. He was playing a piano piece, and he played fairly well, 
at least it seemed soto us. We did not interrupt him, for we thought 
he would stop when he got through the piece, as he saw us and 
nodded when we came in. But no, he went right on to sing a song, 
and, when he finished that, sang another—this time a comic song. 
It was now considerably after the time appointed for beginning the 
lesson, and as he finished I asked him if we had not better begin. 
‘Oh, no hurry,’ he said; ‘I'm having a little fun with the girls.’ 
This was a wet blanket. How could he control them or they respect 
him after that; but he sang well, and perhaps would teach well, and 
all might come out right after all. So when he got through the chair- 
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man asked the class to take their seats, and, after a few remarks, in- 
troduced the new teacher. 
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‘‘ The situation was not encouraging. The poor fellow was certainly 
badly handicapped, for the more sensible ones had taken his meas- 
ure, or thought they had, and looked disgusted, while the younger 
ones evidently decided that there was going to be lots of fun, and 
were merry accordingly. 

“Still he might have recovered if he had started right, but he 
didn't. He began by a kind of history of music, which was both in- 
appropriate and uninteresting, and then branched off into praise of 
his conservatory and of the great men who had given him his di- 
ploma. The class became restless, and finally some of the boys sang 
out, ‘give us a tune!’ This brought our chairman to his feet, who 
suggested that we have a short recess, but the teacher expressed him- 
self entirely willing to comply with the request for a ‘tune;’ did not 
believe in making excuses when asked to perform; some singers al 
ways had a cold, but he was always ready, etc. We staved him off, 
however, by saying we wished to consult him about the class, and 
yot him into a corner where we asked him if he did not think it would 
be a good plan to give the class some instruction, and let them doa 
little singing themselves. Oh, yes; he was going to do that after 
recess; he performed to them and gave them a lecture first, that they 
might see he understood his business. 

‘The case looked hopeless, but he had not taught yet; we would 
wait for that. The chairman soon called the class to order, and said 
that the teacher would now give them some instruction. He began 
by saying he was going to teach us to sing the scale in a proper 
manner—not one teacher in a hundred could do it, but he could. 
He then said that the class had better sing standing, and went on, 
intending to say, ‘all rise when the piano commences,’ but made a 
little blunder, and said, ‘all commence when the piano rises ;’ upon 
which two litthe boys laughed. How he flamed out. He went and 
stood before them, and said, ‘what do you mean by laughing at me? 
If you do that again, I'll let you know who is master here.’ 

* This was bad. We could see that the simpleton had no tact; but 
we waited. He went back to the piano and struck it. The class 
arose. ‘ Listen,’ he said; ‘I'll sing it first, and show you how.’ He 
sang it, and he did it well, 1 ‘ll say that. He had one of the best 
baritone voices I ever heard. ‘ Nowall sing.’ All sang, and almost 
all got the sounds right. But there was one strong voice that didn't. 
He was a young farmer in the neighborhood who had been urged to 
join the class, and who finally did so with great reluctance, because, 
he said, he had no music in him. He was a teacher in our Sunday- 
school, and every way a fir-t rate fellow; but he certainly did saw 
away nearly on one sound during the whole performance. 

‘‘This time the teacher was up to a white heat. He wasn't there 
to be insulted, etc., but he said nothing to the offender, evidently 
thinking an altercation with our six-foot brother might not be alto- 
gether safe. All knew who was meant, excepting the culprit himself. 
He looked around to see what the matter was, and who it was that 
had insulted the teacher. It was plain to every one in the room but 
this—fool, I had almost said—that the effort was an honest one, and 
that our farmer boy thought he sang as the others did. This, one of 
the committee whispered to the teacher, who, after some hesitation, 
went on with his work.”’ 

I am sorry not to give the whole narration in one article; there 
would be decided advantages in looking at all the points brought up 
at once, but they are too extended for that. The finish will have to 
be delayed until next month, 

Meanwhile I will say that from the establishment of the Normal 
Musical Institute in 1852 there has always been a pressure upon its 
principals to give diplomas or certificates of ability to teach, to its 
students. We have uniformly met this pressure by saying that the 
many things necessary to make a good and successful teacher could 
not be found out by any examination that we could give there at the 
Institute, although the work of the Teachers’ Club often helped us 
to see who would be likely to succeed. G. F. R, 
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Sy ADAME Pauline Lucca, on September 4th, privately cele- 
“1\/] brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of her operatic debut at 
esa— Olmutz, or Holomauc, in Moravia. Madame Lucca had until 
that time been a member of the chorus at a Vienna opera-house, at 
one shilling and eightpence per night, and had undertaken the al- 
most nominal parts of the second boy in Mozart's ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” 
and of the bridesmaid in ‘‘ Der Freischutz."’ In the last-named 
character she attracted some attention, and offer was made to her to 
increase her slender salary. But she had already signed a contract 
for Olmutz. where, on September 4th, 1859, she made her debut as 
Elvira in ‘‘ Puritani."” Shortly afterward she sang in ‘‘ Les Hugue- 
nots’’ at Prague, and attracted the attention of Meyerbeer, who 
wrote Selika in “ L’Africaine " for her. 

Madame Patti will next November celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her debu¢ at New York. 





On the Difference between Good and Poor Music. 


- 


BY F. R. WEBB, 





Director of Music, Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 


that in music some pieces are pronounced good and others are 

pronounced poor? when one sounds peas as the other to the 
casual hearer, and how can you tell the good from the poor? what 
makes one good and the other poor? and why is it that the pieces we 
pupils like best are the poor ones? and I have thought best to devote 
a lecture to this subject. 

There are a great many points of difference between the good and 
the poor, in music—the differences are more or less tangible, and 
while clear enough to the educated musician, are all somewhat hard 
to make clear to the average musically uneducated comprehension. 
A meritorious composition always has something to say—has one or 
more good musical ideas in it, and these ideas are expressed in clear 
correct musicianly forms, there isa grammar in music as well as in lit- 
erature, and offenses against this grammar are as distasteful to the 
educated musician as offenses against the grammar of language are 
to the literary student. In poor music, not only are musical ideas 
generally wanting, but if by any chance, an idea should be present, 
it is expressed in such bad form andin such gross violations of the 
rules of harmony—the grammar of music, as to destroy what little 
merit it might possess ; the reason, then, why the musically uneducated 
are unable to distinguish between the good and the bad is obvious: 
If I were to write a poem in Greek or Latin and you were ignorant 
of the language, you would not know the difference, if the poem was 
well constructed or gotten up in defiance of all rules governing the 
language, yet let one familiar with the language and its construction 
examine it, and he would at once be aware of any errors in its con- 
struction, and so it is in music, you might not be able to tell a good 
and correctly written poem in music from a poor one, but let an edu- 
cated musician but glance at the copy, and its pure themes carefully 
worked out, its beautiful modulations and correctly written resolutions 
at once attract his attention, or, if poor, its gross harmonic blunders, 
bad progressions and resolutions, themes, if present at all, poorly 
worked out, and treated in an ignorant unmusicianly manner, offend 
his good taste even before he has played a note of it. 

ow can you tell the good from the r? You cannot, until by 
the slow growth of education you gradually learn these rules and 
principles, the study of harmony is invaluable inthis respect, and, 
indeed, is as essential to the education of a true musician as is the 
study of Grammar to the literary student, constant study of the best 
class of music, familiarizing you with its construction, forms, method, 
etc., is also essential, hence the advisability of using only that which 
is good, whether at first pleasing or not, becomes apparent. 

The reason why pupils like the poor, trashy music oy can only be 
found in that natural perversity of the uneducated human intellect 
which leads people with uncultured literary tastes to prefer the cheap, 
yellow covered literature and flashy sensational story papers to the 
purer, more refined, but less exciting works of the best authors, both 
classic and modern. As a rule the poor, trashy music has a light, 
catchy little 4ame with cheap accompaniment of tonic and dominant 
chords, with none of the intricate harmonies and modulations (so 
beautiful and acceptable to musicians) to bother the ear, asa rule, 
these chords foreign to the immediate key of the piece, or in minor 
pane are not pleasing to the uneducated ear, their relation to the 

ey of the piece, their beautiful modulations and progressions are all 
lost, and it requires study to understand and appreciate them. Mu- 
sic of this character, however, is lasting, and the pupil possessing a 
true refined musical instinct will assuredly like it better and better 
the more it is studied, while the other class of music soon tires and 
becomes stale because of its lack of merit. 

It at once becomes apparent, then, that pupils should study only 
that which is best in music, submitting their tastes to that of their 
teacher, and faithfully studying that which is assigned them, whether 
it happens to please them or not—indeed, this point—whether your 
studies or pieces are ‘‘ pretty,’’ or whether you like them or dislike 
them is of no importance whatever and no pupil with a true regard 
for her progress will give it a moment's thought, the mere fact that 
your teacher assigns them to you should be sufficient reason for your 
practising and studying them to the best of your ability, whether 
they happen to suit your fancy or not, in no other way can true pro- 
gress be made, and if they are worth doing at all, they are worth 


a question has been asked me a great many times; why it is 


doing well, and if they are not worth doing at all, he would most as- 
suredly not have assigned them to you. 

In other words, implicit confidence in your teacher and reliance 
on his taste, judgment and ability, is an absolute necessity to true 
progress, if you have not this confidence, you should, in justice to 
yourself as well as to him, cease to study under his direction, for he 
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can do but little for you. It is the teacher's place to lead his pupils | sider that the manner of musical interpretation has been sufficiently 
through a carefully chosen and well graded course of study. to the | explained. 
attainment of a true musical education, and not merely toshow them| What, finally is the result of the interpretation of music ? 
how to play a few pieces on the piano, and if he is continualy ham- | good does it do?’ as the natural lover of music might ask. 
pered by the whims and caprices of his pupils, his success with them | is to be considered nothing but a concord of sweet sounds, a mere 
will be very materially impaired. Of course there are a great many | succession of pleasant physical sensations, then, we answer, inter 
things which they will not understand, and do not see the use of, at| pretation of musical ideas is superfluous and valueless. In like man 
the time, but everything has its purpose and object. In watching a/| ner, if painting is only such an arrangement of color and form as 
mason lay the walls of a house, you might not see the use of so many shall please the eye, all the art, language of the critics is so much 
little trowels of mortar, or so many separate bricks or stones. Yet| babble and nonsense. But there is something higher in art than 
that which appeals to the senses. The outward appearance is the 


every stone has its place, and a single brick left out of the wail would 

impair its strength and mar its perfection, and so every little detail vehicle of an inward meaning. It servesto convey certain impressions 
in your course of study, no matter how small or insignificant it may | to the mind, and then its mission ceases. The mind and soul, as the 
appear, has its use and its place, and cannot be left out without marr- | judges of truth and beauty, are the ultimate tribunal to which every 
ing the symmetry and strength of the whole musical structure. |art appeals. The result of the interpretation of the sign-language 
| which artists employ for this purpose, is a true acquaintance with and 
appreciation of the higher forms of truth, beauty, holiness and right 
| Music has its language for all these, but especially for the emotions 
for truth in the form of mental states. The student of music, who 
| shall have become a faithful interpreter of its language, will be not 
|only a master of the technique of his art, but of its very soul and 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


. J ’ | spirit. He will be able to read high lessons of life between the lines 
9 HAT music is a language, is one of the first facts which we learn | of what is, to so many, but a musical staff. He will be a philosopher 
7 from the study of aesthetics. Each art has its own language ;| and a poet; he will know the sources of music. Among many 
all arts are but so many different forms of expression for ideas. | readers, he will be an interpreter 
But although music, and every art, is a language, the language of | 
each is something which has to be learned. We do not pick it up as | ee 
we do common speech. One may dwell in the midst of the most | 
wonderful and peau Rear of sound for a lifetime, and yet, | MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
if he does not understand something about music, the utmost delight | -_—— 
which he will realize will be the physical pleasure of the harmony. BY W. T. GIFFI 









Or one may dwell in the midst of beautiful pictures and statuary, and 
if he does not understand anything about art. he will never get above 
admiring form instead of spirit. So there is an interpretation of every 
art, which can follow only from the study of that art. The highest 
ideal which a student of music can set before him, is to gain that in- 
sight of his art, which will enable him to translate its spirit. This is 
what | mean by the interpretation of music. 

Che two kinds of pleasure coming from the language of music-— 
the physical and the spiritual—are not antagonistic ; on the contrary, 


they are very closely allied. It is only when one stops with the phys- | 
ical, and makes no effort to interpret it, that the spiritual pleasure | 


suffers a wrong. The perception of harmony by the ear is absolutely 
necessary to the perception of meaning by the mind. Music is just 
like any other language in this respect. Therefore. nothing can be 
more illogical and foolish than to speak slightingly of the physical 
pleasure derived from music. It is this which furnishes the material 
for interpretation. Unless there is a physical fitness for, and enjoy- 
ment of harmony of sounds, there cannot be that appreciation of 
music which is necessary for its interpretation. 

So much being admitted by way of bringing the subject clearly, 
and in its right relations, before us, let us consider how music is inter- 
preted and what is the result of its interpretation. 

I think all will admit that a work of art in music ought to express 
some dominant idea, just like a work of art in poetry, in painting, in 
sculpture, or in architecture. Any musical composition of any char- 
acter challenges the discovery of this idea, on the part of the hearer. 
The first thought, and the last thought, of the student, or the critic, 
is, “* What is this composition intended to express?” | feel justified 
in asserting that this insight into the thought and design of the com- 
poser can be the fruit only of a thorough knowledge of music, joined 
to a natural quickness of perception and a fine musical taste. 
utterly impossible, except by the wildest guess work, for a person 
unacquainted with music as an art, and only loving it for the sensa- 
tion of physical pleasure which it produces, to pronounce upon the 
theme of a physical composition. For instance, let a person naturally 
fond of music, but ignorant of its terms and its relations, sit down 
and listen for the first time to a symphony, and then say what thought 
it has conveyed to his mind. In nine cases out of ten, no mental 


impression whatever will have been perceived, and in the tenth case | 


the impression will be some vague personal experience, not at all re- 
lated to the specific theme of the composer. Music must be inter- 
preted by its actual signs, justas any language is. There are certain 
chords, certain movements, certain times, etc., which express certain 
ideas, and the musical student, by following closely these sentences 
in the composer's theme, can arrive with positive certainty at the idea 
which he is attempting to convey. The natural method of interpret- 
ing music, by random impressions, without a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of musical ideas, is nothing but guess work, and should no 
more be taken in sober earnest than the prattle-of a child. 

The central idea is the principal thing in the interpretation ofa 
musical composition, and as that cannot be obtained without an in- 
terpretation of the sentences which make up the theme, we may con- 


It is | 





(66. TO everything there is a season, and a time for every purpose 
| 221% under the sun,” said the wisest man of his time. As the 
forests recede before the inarch of civilization, music is not 
| the first seed sown ; it has only an instinctive presence. But so soon 
as the tree of civilization and culture has reached a certain growth, 
music is grafted in to give color and perfection to the fruits. It is re- 
ceived reluctantly at first—the old tree likes not the taste of the new 
sap—yet when the graft succeeds and the tree brings forth good fruit 
—fruit that is better than before—the people pluck it and eat admir- 
ingly. 

As we look upon the rapid and general spread of intellectual 
and educational development that is permeating the length and 
breadth of America to-day, it is gratifying to behold a healthy growth 
of interest on the part of the better classes in behalf of the training 
of children's voices in the public school, 

In many places, music as a branch of common school education, 
is a new plant. In others it has not yet been introduced; while in 
| some more favored the plant is not only been introduced. but it has 
| succeeded to a luxuriant growth with its roots firmly fixed in the 
sympathy and patronage of the people. ‘Tis true there are some 
be it said to their shame—who are ever ready to oppose anything 
new without even stepping to analyze its influence for good ; and will 
set their faces stubbornly against it unless it can be shown that for every 
dollar invested it shall return two dollars in value in the same 
currency. 

Music when properly managed inthe public school will give a re 
turn of more than four-fold the expense. This return, though not 
|in the currency of the country, is a value that is everywhere current. 
The magnetism of music should be felt in the school as well as in 
| the church, the army and politics. The circumference of its power 
|is beyond all human estimate, and the depth of its influence, far be 
| yond the reach of fathom-chain. 

" God has created a singing bird in every human heart. This bird 
}is music. The lips may give out no melody but in the heart of every 
| man, this bird of song sits, and sings its pean of hope and cheer 

| Yes, music is an indispensable element in humanity and should be 
| fostered in our education as an essential developement. No one can 
| deny its uses and the multiplicity of demands it is made to serve 
|daily. From the morning of life, when we are rocked by the rhythm 
| of its sweet lullabies, up to the noontide of hope and expectancy 
|down into the night of death, we are constantly summoning the 
| ministry of music. 

Shall we starve this song bird that sweetens our lives with its sing 
|ing and refuse the nourishment it craves? Shall our children, whose 
| hearts are laughing with melody. be left to learn music by chance, 
|as they would gather berries in the forest where the poison vine and 
| the grape twine around the same trunk? Only the man who acts 
| without thinking, or whose proclivities are barbarous can say yes! 
| Every true educator and every humanitarian will answer, No! A 
| thousand times, No! 
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A STORY OF PAREPA ROSA. 


T was many years ago that a poor widowed woman, leading a hard 
I life of unending labor, was called on to part with the one thing dear 
to her—her only child. Mother and daughter had toiled together 
for fifteen years, and the only bit of sunshine falling into their dark 
lives was that shed by their loving companionship. But the girl had 
always been weakly. Under the heart-broken mother’s eyes she faded 
and wasted away with consumption, and at last the day came when 
the wan face failed to answer with a smile the anxious, tear-blinded 
eyes of the mother. The poor young creature was dead. 

For many months the pair had been supported by the elder wo- 
man’s sewing, and it was in the character ot dmaloyer I had become 
acquainted with Mrs. C. and her story. By an occasional visit to 
the awful height of an East Side tenement, where they lived, by a few 
books and some comforting words, I had won the love of the dying 
girl. Her grateful thoughts turned in her last hours to the small num- 
ber of friends she possessed, and she besought her mother to notify 
me of the day of the funeral and ask me to attend. 

That summons reached me upon one of the wildest days preced- 
ing Christmas. A sleet that was not rain, and a rain that was not 
snow, came pelting from all points of the compass. I piled the glow- 
ing grates; I drew closer the curtains and shut out the gloom of the 
December afternoon ; | turned on the gas and sat down, devoutly 
thankful that I had cut all connection with the wicked weather, when 
an installment of it burst in upon me in the shape of Parepa Rosa. 
She was Euphrosyne Parepa at that time, and the operatic idol of the 
city. 

And even as we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of a de- 
lightful day together, here came the summons for me to go to the 
humble funeral of the poor sewing-woman’s daughter. I turned the 
little tear-blotted note over and groaned. 

‘‘ This is terrible!"’ said I.‘‘ It's just the one errand that could take 
me out to-day, but I must go.” 

And then | told Parepa the circumstances, and speculated on the 
length of time I should be gone, and suggested means of amusement 
in my absence. 

** But I shall go with ycu,” said the great-hearted creature. 

So she rewound her throat with the long white comforter, put on 
her worsted gloves, and off in the storm we went together. We 
climbed flight after flight of narrow, dark stairs to the top floor, where 
the widow dwelt in a miserable little room not more than a dozen 
feet square. The canvass-back hearse, peculiar to the twenty-five 
dollar funeral, stood in the street below, and the awful cherry-stained 
box, with its ruffle of glazed white muslin stood on uncovered trestles 
in the centre of the room above. 

There was the mother, speechless in her grief, beside that box, a 
group of hard-working, kindly-hearted neighbors sitting about. It 
was useless to say the poor woman was prepared for the inevitable 
end; it was cold comfort to speak to her of her daughter's release 
from pain and suffering. The bereft creature, in her utter loneliness, 
was thinking of herself and the awful future, of the approaching mo- 
ment when that box and its precious burden would be taken away 
and leave her wholly alone. So, therefore, with a sympathizing 
grasp of the poor, worn, bony hand, we sat silently down to “ attend 
the funeral.” 

When the ministercame in —a dry, self-sufficient man, with nothing 
of the tenderness. of his holy calling about him. Icier than the day, 
colder than the storm, he rattled through some selected sentences 
from the Bible, and offered a set form of condolence to the broken- 
hearted mother, telling her of her sin in rebelling against the decrees 
of Providence, and assuring her that nothing could bring back the 
dead. Then he hurriedly departed, while a hush fell on everybody 
gathered in the little room. Not one word had been uttered of con- 
solation, of solemn import, or befitting the occasion. It was the emp- 
tiest, hollowest, most unsatisfactory moment I ever remember. Then 
Parepa arose, her cloak falling about her noble figure like mourning 
drapery. She stood beside that miserable cherry-stained box. She 
looked a moment on the wasted, ashy face, upturned towards her 
from within it. She laid her soft, white hand on the forehead of the 
dear girl, and lifted up that matchless voice in the beatitiful melody— 

** Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh take her to thy care.” 

The noble voice swelled toward heaven, and if ever the choirs of 
paradise paused to listen to earth’s music it waswhen Parepa sahg so 
gloriously beside that poor dead girl. No words can describe its ef- 
fects on those gathered there. The sad mourner sank on her knees, 
and with clasped hands and streaming eyes the little band stood 
reverently about her. 

No queen ever went to her grave accompanied by a grander -cere- 
mony. To this day Parepa’s glorious tribute of songs rings with sol- 
ema melody in my memory as the most impressive service I ever 
heard.—Anon, 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 


Editor of the Visitor: 
sy N accordance with your request and my promise to furnish your 
many readers with some notes concerning the newly organized 
4} American College of Musicians; allow me to hand you the fol- 
lowing. In answer to the many letters which I am constantly receiv- 
ing, asking for a more or less detailed description of the movement 
“from its inception to the present time,” let me briefly outline its 
history at this point. The significance of these many communications, 
as showing the widening interest in the efforts of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association to encourage a higher standard of Musical 
attainment on the part of our teachers, will be deeply appreciated by 
all thoughtful musicians, and I would gladly answer them all in 
thoroughest detail were it possible in the midst of manifold other du- 
ties, but, when I say that it would take four good-sized figures to en- 
umerate the letters | have written on this subject, on behalf of the 
original committee, within the last fourteen months, I may be par- 
doned for seeking to economize time, now that the movement has 
been endorsed and the privilege of backing it up distributed among 
such a large number of our foremost teachers and artists and so 
powerfully supported by our leading musical journals. 

While visiting London in 1881, T beceien much interested in the 
work of the London College of Organists, and the evidence of the 
great stimulus it had furnished to organ students during the 17 years 
of its existence, so that, indeed, quite a revolution had resulted in 
favor of a better preparation for the duties of an organist and church 
musician, the popularity of the institution had been increasing from 
year to year, while its standard of examination had been correspond- 
ingly elevated, thus furnishing the incentive to the rising generation 
of organists to prepare themselves the more thoroughly to meet its 
demands and the more highly to prize its honors. 

At the annual business meeting | heard the presiding officer, Dr. 
F. E. Gladstone (an Oxford or Cambridge Mus. Doc., I cannot recall 
which) a thorough-going musician, notwithstanding his near relation 
to the English premier, say that he regarded the work of the College 
of Organists of far more practical value to the musical world than 
the musical honors offered by Oxford or Cambridge, because the ex- 
aminations at the College of Organists could only be passed by a 
practical musician, an executive as well as a creative musician, while 
those at the universities were exclusively for the creative musician, 
theorist and statistician. Let this serve as a hint to some of our 
friends who think that in the examinations of the American College of 
Musicians no particular stress should be placed upon the executive 
powers of the candidate, those who think that to be the best kind of a 
teacher it is only necessary to ¢alk pad on to the pupil. 

The really wonderful growth and beneficial influence of the Lon- 
don institution instigated the idea of organizing in this country a kin- 
dred association for the encouragement of a better state of music 
teaching, and on a sufficiently broad base to cover the principal de- 
partments of that avocation, both yocal and instrumental. 

In an open letter to the M. TN. A.,, then about to assemble at 
Albany for its fifth annual meeting, I briefly suggested a movement 
of this kind, promising to present at a future meeting, if desired, some 
details and plans of procedure. This promise was redeemed in an 
address at Providence, the result of which was the election, by 
ballot, of a committee, with discretionary powers to add to the num- 
ber ‘‘such other substantial musicians’’ as they deemed proper, and 
to call a meeting at Cleveland to discuss the project and formally or- 
ganize, if it was considered advisable. The enlargement of this com- 
mittee was a work of no inconsiderable magnitude, involving a vol- 
uminous explanatory correspondence, in order to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the leading professionals throughout the country, but, at 
length, the roll contained the names of over 125 men and women 
who represented the progressive spirit of the age, and all the artistic 
centers of the land, and who were willing to at least consider the ad- 
visability of such a movement. This count did not by any means 
contain all the best musicians which our country boasts. Many were 
unintentionally overlooked until too late, owing to the fallibility of 
mortal memory; two declined to consider the movement at all, and 
two others declined because their engagements precluded the possi- 
bility of their attendance at the meeting. At length, on Tuesday, 
July 1, about one half of the total membership convened at Cleve- 
land to discuss the pros and cons of the proposed movement. Con- 
sidering the great distance traversed by a large portion of the com- 
mittee, the expense involved, the time of year for traveling, and, 
above all, the great sacrifice of valuable time, this large attendence 
was surprising. Those who did not answer to the roll-call, sent earn- 
estly worded regrets and such valid excuse as absence from the coun- 
try or illness of themselves or in their families. So many sent the 
excuse “‘going to Europe” that I began to conclude that the advice 
given in my address at Providence (to ‘advance the price for les- 
sons’) had been very generally acted on during the year. 











The meeting was called to order at about half-past ten on that 
Tuesday morning, and from that time, with short adjournments for 
dinner and supper, it continued until nearly midnight. Those who 
participated in its deliberations will put it down as a red letter day, 
memorable for harmony as well as for the intense interest which pre- 
vailed. On the next morning the M. T. N. A., convened forits three 
days session, but all the chinks of time were filled up in informal 
continuations of the absorbing topic of Tuesday. On Thursday even- 
ing and at Friday noon adjourned meetings of the committee were 
held at the last of which the organization was so far perfected as to 
be able to proceed to the election of the Board of Examiners. 

This election, by the provisions of the constitution, not only im- 
posed the trust and honor of an Examiner upon the recipient of a 
majority vote, but it also made him a member of the first body of 
“Fellows” of the College of Musicians. It was evident to the most 
casual observer that the utmost care was being exerted to place only 
such persons upon that board as would command the confidence and 
respect of the American musical world. 

Immediately following this election, there being a quorum of the 
board present, they proceeded, in accordance with the terms of 
the constitution, to elect, from among their own number, the officiary 
of the organization. This provision, it will be seen, so condenses the 
machinery of government as to simplify and expedite its business. 

Before adjournment it was arranged that the three examiners in 
each division should in the course of a few months prepare and sub- 
mit to the directors suitable Examination Papers for the first meeting 
which is to be held in New York, Tuesday, June 30, 1885, probably at 
the Academy of Music. In the méantime, arrangements have been 
‘made to procure a charter under the laws of the State of New York. 

It is proposed to conduct these examinations on a plan by means 
of which the identity of the candidate will remain unknown to the 
examiners, thus removing as far as possible any opportunity for the 
charge of collusion or the show of partiality to the candidate, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, relieving the candidate from the embar- 
rassment of a possible public failure, and placing him as much as pos- 
sible at his ease and in the command of all his powers. 

Persons desiring to enter for the examination should write to the 
secretary, Mr. A. A. Stanley, 14 Pallas str. Providence, R. L., for an 
application blank. 

his blank they will fill out and return to the secretary thus noti- 
fying him to which branch (Piano-forte, voice, organ, musical theory, 
orchestral strings or rudimentary) they propose to devote themselves 
and in which of the three grades they desire examination. All can- 
didates will be required to pass the examination in Musical theory 
(harmony, counterpoint, etc.,) corresponding at least to the grade of 
certificate for which they have applied. At the time and place in 
N. Y., announced in the blank for the examinations, the candidates 
will meet the secrétary, pay their dues (yet to be fixed upon) and 
draw at random the numbers by which they are to be known to the 
examiners. Thus, the candidate will sign his or her number to all 
the written examinations, instead of their names, and will announce 
it to the assistant, who, in turn, will announce it to the examiners, 
who have charge of the demonstrative examination. At the close of 
the examination the secretary will inquire each candidate's number, 
in order to properly fill out the diplomas and preserve the college rec- 
ords ; as intimated above, the examinations will be two-fold, viz: writ- 
ten and demonstrative. 

The written examination will be sub-divided into two parts, also, 
one part of which will specially refer to the branch which the candi- 
date propose to follow, including noting in a given composition all 
such marks of technique and expression as a teacher would be called 
upon to furnish in order to properly guide a pupil studying the work 
under his direction. The other part of the written examination will 
consist of musical theory, history of music, acoustics and general in- 
formation of a musical character. The accuracy, perspicuity and 
conciseness of language employed in answering these questions and 
the manner in which the exercises are solved will form the basis upon 
which the examiners will arrive at their decision. 

The value of a good literary education, in addition to the specifi- 
cally musical attainments, will be fully appreciated by the candidate 
at this point. 

The demonstrative examination will show what the candidate can 
do as an executant or demonstrator of the method which he proposes 
to teach to others. In this examination the candidate will (1) be 
asked to render a solo of his own selection, in a given range of com- 
positions (to be mentioned in the application blank) to show his tech- 
nical and interpretive powers, and (2) he will have placed before 
him, in the course of the examination, a short passage to transpose 
to some other key, to be named to him by the examiners’ assistant, 
and (3) there will be furnished him a composition to be read at sight. 
Finally, the execution of certain fundamental forms (scales, etc.,) 
covering the technique of the voice or instrument involved, will be 
called be, the performance of which should be at the instant com- 
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mand of every teacher. The candidate will be directed through the 
demonstrative examination by an assistant, as at the London College 
of Organists’ examinations, who will announce the number to the ex- 
aminers, but otherwise faithfully protect the z#cognito of the candi- 
date, who, though within hearing, will not come into the immediate 
presence of the examiners. Each examiner in this, as in the written 
examination, will be provided with a blank upon which, after noting 
the candidates’ number, he will mark according to a pre-arranged 
method of rating, his estimate of the candidates’ skill upon each 
point considered in the examination. These ratings will be com- 
pared in each particular, and, if found approximately alike, the sum 
total of credits will be averaged, whereupon, if the number reached 
is equal to the proper percentage out of a possible total, a diploma 
will be awarded the successful candidate. Shoulda marked discrep- 
ancy appear between the ratings of the examiners concerning any 
particular, that part of the examination will be recapitulated, with 
still greater care and attention, until a majority decision shall have 
been reached. 

In order to furnish all the information respecting these examina- 
tions which may be imparted without impairing their value as impar- 
tial tests of excellence, it is the intention of the directory to issue a 
suitable circular, by and by, giving a list of the works which will 
form the basis of the examination papers, and a list of compositions 
for solo and prima vista execution, transposition, etc., in each depart- 
ment and in each grade. In the meantime, a circular has just been 
issued giving some preliminary information which will be interesting 
to all and having attached a blank which, upon being properly filled 
out and returned to the secretary, will secure the entrance of your 
name upon the secretary's list and the reception of all further infor- 
mation which may from time to time be made public. 

Every teacher and ambitious student in the country should at once 
avail themselves of this privilege. It involves no committal to any 
course of action whatever, and is attended with no expense beyond 
a two cent stamp. Send to the secretary for the preliminary circular, 
keep posted as to the movements of the organization, and, by and 
by, if you see fit, enter yourself as a candidate for the examinations, 
in the manner already described. 

Let every teacher make his or her plans to secure this impartial 
professional and official endorsement of their merits ; let every stu- 
dent look forward to the time when he shall apply for his first certifi- 
cate from the American College of Musicians, and so fortify himself 
that ultimately he shall attain to the degree, Master of Musical Art; 
and let every teacher so order his instruction as to enable his pupils 
to reach this honorable goal. 

One word more in closing. In spite of a great many surmises and 
charges to the contrary, it is not, and never has been, the intention 
nor desire of the promulgators of this movement to institute any 
malicious crusade or prohibitory measures whatever, even if that 
were possible. On the contrary, its purpose is to institute a standard 
of musical scholarship in this country, in place of the very crude 
opinion on that point now prevailing ; to say what constitutes a real 
musician; to secure to that name and its bearers their deserved 
honor, and to enable the worthy to more easily find their proper 
place in the public estimation as well as among their professional 
brethren. It proposes, by every high-minded procedure, to encour 
age the least competent teacher and student in the land to press forward 
toward the skill and dignity of a Master of Musical Art, and to so pro 
tect the path to an attainment o1 that honor as to make its posses 
sion a synonym for unimpeachable excellence. 

Yours truly, 
' E. N. Bowman, 
Pres. A. M. C 


i a 


BELLS. 


I. 


Bells of early morning 
Cheerily to labor calling me; 
From refreshing slumber 
Do I rise and haste to answer thee. 


Il. 


Bells of Sabbath morning. 
Soothingly thy tones salute mine ear, 
Telling of the Father 
Who to all his own is ever near. 
III. 
Bells of heavenly morning, 
Sweetly calling from a stormless shore ; 


Ye are best and dearest, 
Voices of the loved ones gone before. 











—JAMES R, MuRRAY. 
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THE Musica. Visitor 7s published on the 
first of every month, 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

he” Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


We make the following offer to subscribers to the 
Vistror, to hold good for a limited time only. 

To each present subscriber who will send us one new 
name, with the subscription price for one year ($1.50), 
we will give the choice of one of our 


DOLLAR LIBRARY BOOKS, 


board binding, and to the new subscriber the choice of 
11 elegant premium volumes 
It will require but little effort for each of our present 
subscribers to secure at least one new name each, and 
it will be found to be a very easy method of procuring 
for themselves an elegant bound volume of vocal or 
instrumental music, now selling rapidly at $1 fer 
volume. Address the publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





IN OUR editorial, ‘* Does Cultivation Culti- 
the 
query of a correspondent, who asks some per- 
tinent questions concerning cultivation. We 
should be pleased to hear from Dr. Root and 


vate?” we have endeavored to answer 


other writers, on the same subject. 





IN CONNECTION with Prof. Bowman’s article 
on the ‘* College of Musicians,’’ we would call 
attention to Dr. Root’s ‘‘ Here and There” 
for month. We believe in looking at 
both sides of a subject and these papers will 


this 


help to a right understanding of the whole 


matter. 


CHOIRS, as well as orchestras, should profit 
by the hint intended to be given by Schumann, 
when he said, ‘‘If all should insist on playing 
first violin there would be no orchestra.” 
Each part and each player is important to the 
whole, and should be respected, each in his 


place. 


‘*CHERISH no prejudice against names un- 
known to you,” is another bit of good advice 
given by Robert Schumann. Is it not fair to 
add, for the benefit of American musicians, 
‘« Have no prejudice against composers of your 
own country.’ While the people of old were 
questioning whether any good could come out 


of Nazareth, it produced the Savior of the 


world, 


. 
| 





A sAYING of Gounod’s well illustrates the 
discretion which comes with age and expe- 
rience. 
thor of * Faust” to a young poet, ‘‘ you will 
judge the great masters of the past as I now 


‘“‘As you grow in art,” said the au- 


judge the great musicians of former times. 
At your age I used to say ‘1;’ at twenty-five 
I said ‘I and Mozart;’ 


I;? 


at forty, ‘Mozart and 


now I say ‘ Mozart.’”’ 


IN ANSWER to inquiries we would say that 
the address of Mr. E. E. Ayres is Richmond, 
Va. 
hear from him since early spring, when he was 
out of health. Arrangements are in contem- 
plation for putting the Musical Reading Club 
The former man- 


We have not been fortunate enough to 


on a new and firmer basis. 
agement did not sufficiently mature its plans 
before putting them in operation, 


IN THE multitude of pupils’ recitals, exami- 
nations and concerts about to demand the at- 
tention of a long-suffering public, the main 
object of all instruction should not be for- 
gotten. This neglect in another department of 
education called forth the witty remark from 
that brilliant French writer, Jules Simon, that 
‘* We do not prepare our pupils for life, but 


for examinations.” 


OUR PUBLISHERS have issued a new cata- 
logue of their Christmas music, a glance at 
which warrants us in saying to our readers 
that it contains a list of carols, responsive 
services, cantatas, songs, quartettes, etc., in 
all styles, that can not be equalled. Some- 
thing for all Christmas observances will be 
found mentioned in this list which the pub- 
lishers offer to send to any address upon appli- 
cation. 


AS THE time approaches for the selecting of 
holiday presents, we would remind our read- 
ers and friends of the great pleasure that many 
have derived from the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to the VIsIToR. 
most constant readers first became acquainted 
Unlike other 
gifts it regularly repeats itself throughout the 


Some who are our 


with the paper in this way. 
year, and is a constant monthly reminder of 
the thoughtful giver. 


THEY SEEM to be having a season of War 
Song concerts in Chicago just now. We hear 
of two under the direction of Mr. F. W. Root, 
at which the attendance was only bounded by 
the utmost capacity of the hall in which they 
were held and at which the enthusiasm was 
not bounded at all. A prominent feature of 
each concert was the presence and participa- 
tion of Dr. Root, the author of many of the 
songs on the program. After the singing of 
the ‘*Battle Cry” and ‘‘ Tramp,” Dr. Rvot 
was called for and received by the audience 
with the demonstrations of enthusiasm that 
are supposed to be the exclusive property of 
Presidential Nominating Conventions, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to ask the mean- 
ing of ‘‘andantino.”’ There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion on this point. Webster 
and many musical works give the definition of 
andantino as **Slower than Andante.” Wor- 
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cester and some of the later publications make 
the meaning of the word to be ‘‘ rather slow,” 
**Etto”’ and 
‘‘ino,” in Italian, are diminutives ; therefore, 


or **not as slow as andante.”’ 


if andante means ‘*slow,”’ andantino means 
‘* less slow’? comparatively. 





Does Cultivation Cultivate ? 


It is a great mistake to suppose that there is 
any cultivation of value in music or in any- 
thing else that does not include the heart in it. 
In fact, a cultivation that sears the heart, or 
leaves it out altogether, is bad, and to be 
avoided. 

But are the emotions always a safe guide ? 
Not always, and not often, apart from the reg- 
A proper cul- 
ture will include both heart and mind, emo- 


ulating action of other powers. 


tion and intellect. 

A person who sneers at a simple ballad 
merely because the ‘* people” like it, or be- 
cause it is simple, or is by a writer unknown 
to classic fame, is an ignoramus, even if he be 
read in all the lore of the Egyptians. The 
sweetest and most beloved strains of the great 
tone masters are their simplest ones. 

Simplicity, then, is no sign of ignorance, 
and on the other hand, it is not necessarily an 
evidence of merit. Between such songs as 
**Annie Laurie,” ‘* The Old Folks at Home,”’ 
etc., and ‘* Why Did They Dig Ma’s Grave so 
Deep,” or ‘*My Angel Brother’s Pants,” 
great gulf fixed, and the bridge is down. 

But the masses (perhaps a cynic would di- 
vide the words differently, and say, them asses) 


is a 


have shown unerring instinct in their selection 
of ‘‘folk songs.”” We make no reference at 
all now to the transient and trashy song of the 
day (transient because trashy), which, by 
some unaccountable freak of taste, is admitted 
to public favor for a time, and then cast away 
and forgotten. The songs dear to the people 
of all countries, severe in their simplicity per- 
haps, have been made classic by adoption, and 
because the people have recognized and found 
within them that undefinable something which 
meets a fitting response in their own hearts 
and lives. To sneer at such songs is as unbe- 
coming as it is futile. The stamp of the peo- 
ple’s approval means something, and it would 
be well for the sneerer to find out what it 
means. 

‘‘A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
and any learning is to be avoided that tends to 
produce a contempt for rudimental forms, or 
breeds a ‘tholier than thou’’ feeling in the 
mind of the student. It is true, that when St. 
Paul became a man he put away childish things, 
but there is a great difference between childzsh- 
ness and child/tkeness. This latter, St. Paul 
never divested himselfof, we have every reason 
to believe. 

Childlikeness is, and always will be, classic. 
This quality is prominent not only in the 
writings of Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart, 
but a peculiar characteristic of the men them- 
selves. This simplicity of mind is indeed a 
characteristic of all the truly great. Indeed, 
simplicity is not incompatible with the highest 
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development. It is the angels of the little 
ones that behold the face of the Father. The 
highest intelligencies of heaven are given 
charge of the simple-minded ones of earth. 

That cultivation and acquired taste which 
obliges one to forsake the moorings of his 
childhood, is false; childlikeness is the key 
that opens heaven. The pure in heart shall 
see God in music, as in other things, and in 
the simple, heartfelt ballad, as in the mighty 
chorus of the Redeemed. 

If cultivation is incompatible with these 
things, then so much the worse for cultivation. 
But it is not. True education, a symmetrical 
rounding out of all the powers and faculties of 
the heart and mind, will take along with it and 
guard with jealous care the love for the Good, 
the True, the Beautiful, in whatever forms 
they may present themselves. 

The old monk said : 

* Who goes to heaven without his heart 
Shall surely leave behind his better part.” 

It is certainly true that he who is educated 
in music in such a way as to be deprived of 
the power of appreciation of the dear old 
heart and home songs of the people, has 
“ gone to heaven without his better part.” 





Indecencies in Art. 


**To the pure all things are pure,” is an old 
saying, but as untrue as it is ancient. Bad 
things are bad always, and everywhere, and in 
everything. Music, painting, sculpture, so- 
cial customs, etc., that are not good in them- 
selves and uplifting in their tendencies, are 
bad and demoralizing to every one. 

It has been asserted that art should not be 
looked to for moral influence. This we deny. 
Beauty is not the only thing found in a work 
of art, especially if it be by a master hand. 
Whether intended or not, the work has an in- 
fluence, whatever that influence may be. It 
may depend largely upon the observer, per- 
haps quite as much as upon the work itself, 
but it produces an effect, and a knowledge of 
human nature enables an artist, whether he be 
a musician or painter, to influence people very 
much as he chooses. 

If this view of the case was more fully rec- 
ognized we should be spared the indecencies of 
many of our art stores and picture galleries. 
Silence seems to have been mistaken for ap- 
proval, until our artists have flooded the 
country with debasing and disgusting works, 
which are standing insults to the modesty of 
women and children, and the good sense and 
decency of men. 

Art is not negative. 


It is good or bad in its 
influence, as the purpose of the artist isso. If 
the aim of art is to delight, it must delight, as 
one has said, so that we shall not be the worse 
for it. If the purpose of the artist is a noble 
one the influence will undoubtedly be so. 
Ruskin well says: ‘You can have a noble 
art only from noble persons.”” We then have 
a right to demand of our artists that they shall 
be above suspicion. 

A writer on *‘ Art and Ethics,” in a Prince- 
ton Review of some months ago, says on this 


point: 





‘* Here is the test by which we must distin- 
guish between high and low, good and evil, in 
works of art. Does it help or hinder us in the 
attainment of a pure and lofty character? 
Does it lift us upward or allure us downward ? 
Does it make us love God better by showing 
us the beauty of what he has made, and love 
our fellow-men better by revealing the splen- 
did virtues of which heroes are capable, the 
grace and humor of the most humble life? 
Or does it appeal to our baser passions, our 
selfish pride and avarice, our cruel anger, our 
unbridled appetite? Here is a standard no 
less real, and far higher, than the canons of 
taste, the laws of symmetry and beauty. I do 
not deny that these are true and necessary. 
There is a world of difference between fine 
work and poor work, between Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ and Pollock’s ‘Course of Time,’ 
Raphael’s Madonnas and Carlo Dolei’s simper- 
ing inanities, Michael Angelo’s ‘Night and 
Morning,’ and Roger’s statuettes. No moral- 
ity can obliterate this difference. But, on 


the other hand, no art can obliterate the dif- | 


ference between things good and evil; and 
this goes deeper, infinitely deeper, for it di- 
vides eternal life from eternal death. 

Take, for instance, the art of sculpture. Is 
it possible that any man does not feel the dif- 
ference between such works as the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Ludovisi Juno, the Venus of 
Melos, and the lascivious nakednesses in mar- 
ble and bronze and tinted porcelain which 
have come from the workshops of Paris to dec- 
orate our homes? Shall we accept them all 
with equal complaisance as works of art ? 

So, also, in the painting of common life 
there are two spirits. The one you may dis- 
cern in the canvases of Teniers and Brueghel; 
brutal boors, carousing, revelling, fighting, 
teaching us to despise and hate. The other 
breathes from such pictures as that priceless 
interior of Peter de Hooghe’s in the Berlin 
Museum, or Millet’s solemn ‘Angelus.’ The 
sanctity and peaceful joy of home, the myster- 
ious depth and value of every life of man, the 
dignity of labor, the beauty of pure humanity 
—these the artist makes us feel and reverence 
as ‘over the lowest provinces of man’s exist- 
ence he pours the glory of his own soul, and 
they rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened 
and brightened, into a beauty which other 
eyes discern not in the highest.’ ”’ 

These remarks apply equally as well to op- 
Much of 
the dressing and acting in both is positively 
indecent and impure. The plots of most of 
the operas and plays are immoral and de- 
basing. Vulgar insinuations are just as of- 
fensive to decent people, whether sung in 
Italian or English; besides the acting is itself 
suggestive, and what is not plainly indicated 
in this way the libretto clearly sets forth. 

To the pure all things are pure that are 
pure, and bad things are bad to everybody, 
and we most earnestly and emphatically enter 
our protest against any further indecency in art. 


eratic and dramatic representations. 








Niece of Richard Wagner in Want. 


A statement is published that a niece of 
Richard Wagner, the great composer, is living 
in Chicago in great want. Her maiden name 
is Dorothea Brockhaus, and she was married to 
Baron Von Berckefeldt, an officer in the army 
of Hanover, who was compelled to retire from 
the service, owing to physical disability. The 
marriage was contrary to the wishes of her rel- 
atives, and since removing to this city her hus- 
band has been very unfortunate, and is now a 
laborer in a fertilizing factory, earning one 
dollar a day. She states that her mother was 
the youngest sister of Wagner. 
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City ‘Wotes. 


Mr. H. J. Schonacker has removed to Indi- 
anapolis, his old home. 


Mr. Horace J. Wetherell, well 
Cincinnati musical people, is dead. 


known to 


Miss Margherita Johnston, of this city, has 
made another success in operatic work abroad. 
Her stage name is ‘‘Giollini.’”” Why do not 


| American singers stick to American names ? 





The May Festival Association will, upon the 
arrival of Mr. Mees, be ready to resume re- 
hearsals. The first will be held on the even- 
ing of Nov. 3, at which Mozart’s Requiem will 
be taken up. One of the new works for the 
next Festival will be Liszt’s ‘‘St. Elizabeth,” 
now in rehearsal by the German musical socie- 
ties under Mr. Singer, 


Mr. Otto Singer has returned from Europe 
and resumed his various musical engagements. 
The consolidated musical society, of which Mr. 
Singer is Director, proposes to give a series of 
concerts with orchestra this season. Selections 
from Liszt’s ** St. Elizabeth ”’ will constitute a 
prominent feature of the first concert, which 
will be given some time in November. 


Owing to the many applications for admis- 
sion to associate membership of the Apollo 
Club, it has been deemed advisable for sub- 
scribers of last year to renew their subscrip- 


tions at an early date. Applications may be 
made by informing any active member of the 
club or by leaving the respective names with 
Mr. George B. Jennings at Church’s music 


store. 


Mr. E. Q. Norton, formerly of Boston, has 
become associated with the house of John 
Church & Co. Mr. Norton has had twenty-one 
years of experience in all departments of the 
music business, and is known throughout the 
country as a capable, reliable man, who fully 
identifies himself with the house with which he 
is connected. 


Mr. J. W. Miller, with John Church & Co., 
and Miss Ella Mills, of Cincinnati, were married 
Oct. 14. Among the many beautiful marriage 
presents were an elegant and costly silver serv- 
ice from the ‘*Firm,” and a rare and ‘beautiful 
etching, ‘‘Harvest Home,” from the employees 
of the house. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have ou 
most heartfelt wishes for a long, happy and 
prosperous life. 


Adolph Carpe will give a series of Piano Re- 
citals at John Church & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 
beginning Oct. 28. We give the programs of 
this and the following concert : 


First Recital: Partita No. 1—B flat, J. S. Bach 
a, Prelude. b, Allemande. c, Courante. d, Sarabande 
e, Menuett. f, Gigue. Three Menuetts, Bocherini 


Allegretto moderato e grazioso 
Andantino Fugue—F Major, 
Sonata—F Major, Mozart 
gretto. Momens Musicals—Op. 94, Fr. Schubert 
1, Moderato. 2, Andantino. 3, Allegro moderato 
Variations Serieuses—Op. 54, Mendelssohn 


Allegretto moderat 
Joh Ludw Krebs. 
Allegro. Andante. Alle 


Second Recital—Tuesday evening, Nov. 25, 1884. 
Beethoven. Sonata—Op. 13, Parthetique, C Minor 
Grave. Allegro di molto e con brio. Adagio cantabile 
Allegro. Six Variations—Op. 34, F Major. Fantasie— 
Op. 77, B Major. Sonata—Op. 78, F Sharp Major 
Adagio Cantabile. Allegro ma non troppo. Allegro 
assai. Sonatine—Op. 79, G Major. Presto alatedesca 
Andante. Vivace. Sonata—Op. 101, A Major. Alle- 
gretto ma non troppo. Vivacealamarcia. Adagio, ma 


non troppo, con affetto. Allegro. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will give their 
first concert Oct. 30, too late for any notice of 
the performance in this Visiror. The 
scriptions now number between six and seven 
hundred. The Odeon, where the concerts are 
to be held, can accommddate 1,200 people. 
Every seat should be occupied. The attempt 
to establish a Philharmonic Society of this 
character should be heartily sustained by all 
interested in the musical progress of Cincin- 
nati. Wegivethe program of the first concert: 


sub- 








1. Overture, “Der Freischuetz,” Weber. 2. Reci- 
tative e Rondo, “‘Chio mi scord: di te ?"’ Mozart—Miss 


Elizabeth Hetlich, Piano Obligato, Mr. Louis Ehrgott. 
8. Violin Concerto, Op. 26, G eres Baas 1, Vor- 
spiel— Allegro moderatto. 1. Ada m. Finale— 
Allegro energico. Mr. S. ye n. 4 Vorspiel— 
“Lohengrin.”” Wagner. Intermission. 5. Symphony 
—*Eroica,” No, 3, in E-flat,. Beethoven. 1, Allegro 
con brio. 1. Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai. ut. 
Scherzo—Allegro Vivace. tv. Finale—Allegro molto. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider’s Sixth Series of Piano 
Recitals began Oct. 25, with the following 
program $ 


Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 2. No. 1 (with the other 
numbers of Op. 2, first published March, 1796.) a, Al- 
legro. b, Adagio. c. Minuetto ( Allegretto.) d, Prest- 
issimo. Sherwood, Wm. H.—From Suite Op. 5. No. 
2, Idylle. No. 3, Greeting. No. 5, Novelette. Ben- 
nett, W.Sterndale—Op. 10. No.1. The Lake. Op. 10. 
No. 3, The Fountain. Serenata from Sonata Op. 13. 
Op. 11. No.6, Capriccio. Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 2. 
No. 2. a, Allegro vivace. b, Largo Appassionato. 
c, Scherzo (Allegretto.) d, Rondo (Grazioso.) Schu- 
mann, Clara—Op. 15. No.8, Andante espressivo. Op. 
14, Scherzo (Con fuoco.) Schumann, Robert—Op. 12. 
No. 1, In the Evening. No. 2, Exultation. o. 3, 
Why? No. 4, Whims. 


The Second Recital will be given Tuesday, 

Nov. 4, at College Hall, with the following 
program : 

Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 2. No. 3. 
brio. b, Adagio. c, Scherzo (Allegro.) 
assai. Godard, Benjamiun—Op. 16. No. 
No. 2, Andante. No. 3, Gavotte. Klein, 
—Op. 18. yg ng No.1, Allegro. No. 2, Alle- 

retto. No. Vivace non tanto. Op. 32.* No. 1, 
Pitise impromptu No. 2, Zwiegespraech. Beethoven 
— Sonata, Op. 7 (first published October, 1797.) a, Alle- 
gro molto con brio. b, Largo, con gran espressione. 
c, Allegro. d, Reade (Poco Allegretto e grazioso.) 
Chopin Nocturnes, Op. 87. No. 1, Andante sostenuto. 
No. 2, Andantino. Polonaise Op. 26, No. 1. 


° eae 


a, Allegro con 

d, Allegro 
1, Menuett. 
Bruno Oscar 


th ————— 


The Trade. 


The Everett Piano is rapidly making its way 
into public favor. 

Mr. L. M. French, formerly with Ludden & 
Bates, Savannah, Ga., is now with the Root & 
Sons Music Co., Chicago. 





John Church & Co.’s new mammoth music 
store is being pushed forward as rapidly as is 
consistent with first-class work. 


Dull times in Ohio are surely not indicated 
by the fact that John Church & Co., sold four- 
teen pianos at their warerooms on the first 
Monday in October. 


According to the Zettschrift fur /nstrumenten- 
éau, there are in Germany 424 piano-forte man- 
ufactories, employing 7,834 workmen, and 
turning out 73,000 instruments a year. Those 
exported represent a value of 19,000,000 francs, 
or about £760,000, 


As a warning to music dealers generally, we 
publish the following expose from the N. Y. 
Sun of late date. It is a gume that may be 
attempted elsewhere : 

‘* For the past two weeks the music dealers, 
Saalfield, Ditson and Schuberth, have had 
orders for music presented to them signed by 
the organists, Eugene Thayer, of Dr. Hall’s 
church, and S. N. Penfield. These orders were 
presented by George Walsh, aged 15 years, of 
686 Eleventh avenue. They were promptly 
filled, and on last Saturday their bills were 
presented. Schuberth’s bill against Thayer 
amounted to $17. He said he never ordered 
the music, and did not know Walsh. 

Yesterday morning another order for music 
was presented to Schuberth by a ten-year-old 
boy, who said that it had been given to him by 
a big boy outside, who directed him to bring 
the music to him. Mr. Schuberth sent a clerk 
to interview the big boy: Hestarted on arun 
down Sixth avenue, but was caught by the 
clerk. He proved to be George Walsh, the 
former customer. 
son Market Court. 


He was taken to the Jeffer- 
Walsh told Justice O’ Reilly 





that he forged the orders and got the music for 
his girl, who was passionately fond of learning 
new pieces. He was committed.” 


New York City. 


Oct. 15th, 1884. 

The chief topic among persons musically in- 
clined is German Opera. Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch has been appointed to undertake this by 
the directors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and he has just returned from a trip to Europe 
made especially to prepare for the winter sea- 
son. He has engaged Herr Scholt, Madame 
Materna, Mlle. Brandt, and other noted solo- 
ists, a chorus of sixty voices, and an able stage 
manager. Seventy musicians have been en- 
gaged in this city for the orchestra, members 
chiefly of the Symphony Society. This will be 
the first attempt in this country to produce the 
great German operas as they were intended 
to be put upon the stage; and every effort is 
being made to make ita success. The direc- 
tors bear the financial part, and Dr. Damrosch 
has only the artistic portion to care for. 
‘‘Huguenots,” **Lohengrin,” “Faust,” ‘*Meis- 
tersinger von Numberg,” ‘Fidelio’ and other 
operas will be given. The house, newly fin- 
ished last year, will be re-decorated and some 
important alterations made. 

At the Academy of Music, Mr. Mapleson will 
give his usual season of Italian opera begin- 
ning Nov. 5th. 

The Philharmonic Society (Mr. Theodore 
Thomas director) begins its forty-third season 
in November with Mme. Fursch-Madi as solo- 
ist. An important number on the program will 
be Brahms’s Symphony in F No. 3. 

A series of four ‘*grand vocal and instrumen- 
tal concerts” is projected by a Mr. Van Der 
Stucken. The first is dated Oct. 25th and 
Mme. Hopekirk and Mr. Remmertz are to be 
the soloists. A Brahms Symphony, and com- 
positions by Dvorak, Grieg and Tschaikowsky 
are on the program, the first time in America. 

Miss Agnes Huntington who made her de- 
but here last winter as a contra!to, has started 
on a concert tour through the New England 
States. Mr. Ovide Musin, the Belgium violin- 
ist, has returned to this country. Alexander 
Lambert has also arrived from the Continent, 
and will play at a Philharmonic concert during 
the winter. 

The New York Chorus Society will give 
**The Rose of Sharon” by Mackenzie. 

The first concert of the season was Mr. Chol- 
meley Jones’ oa Oct, 16th at Chickering Hall. 
He sang Faure’s ‘‘Les Rameaus,” and other 
songs. 

Liszt’s oratorio ‘*The Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth” will probably be heard in New York this 
season. 

The Oratorio Society will give ‘*St. Paul’ at 
its first concert followed by the ‘‘Messiah”’ at 
Christmas. K. 








Boston. 


Oct, 20th, 1884. 

Symphony! Symphony! Symphony! that’s 
about all that one can write from Boston at 
present. The Bostonian gets symphony with 
his breakfast, he whistles the 9th symphony 
with his dinner, he takes the Raff symphonies 
as a nightcap after his suppers. Mr. Lang is 
analyzing symphonies at his rooms, Mr. Chad- 
wick defines them at his studio, and Mr. Elson 
lectures upon them at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Who is the leader of the 
twenty-four concerts that have just been be- 
gun? A modest, amiable Viennese gentleman 
named Wm. Gericke, and it is of him that my 
letter must chiefly speak this month. Both 
Sembrich and Matertia had told me that I would 
find him a very prince of conductors, and their 
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words have proved true. I met Mr. Gericke 
soon after his arrival here, and had many chats 
with him about his coming seasén. He ex- 
pressed a great many ideas which will come 
upon the Bostonian as reforms. He has en- 
larged the string forces so that there are 14 
first and 14 second violins, 10 violas, 3 celli, 
and 8 contrabasses. He has placed his forces 
as follows: 


Timpani. 
TROMBONES. 


CONTRABASSES. 
Horns Trumpets. 
Woopwinp 
VIOLAS. 
20 ViIoLINs. 


CE, 
ist VIOLINs. a 

A good arrangement, which allows the 
strings their proper preponderance. Mr. Ger- 
icke has also some admirable thoughts as to 
the manner in which symphonic programs 
should be arranged. He intends to put the 
symphonies last in each concert, for he believes 
that the impression made by a great master- 
piece should not be disturbed by following it 
with something more trivial. There are some 
symphonies, however, which, because of the 
nature of the finale, are not well suited to 
close a program with, and such will be given 
in the centre of the program. The new 
Brahm’s symphony is of this class. 

Mr. Gericke has been well received here by 
all classes. He has dined at the Tavern Club, 
been banqueted by the Anonymous Club, and 
lunched at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. His visit to the last-named institution 
was full of interest. He went through the in- 
struction rooms, the dormitories, the gymna- 
sium, and his astonishment grew at every step. 
He had not dreamed of finding anything so 
complete in the world, and least of all in 
America. At lunch he met the assemblage of 
home students, and finally nerved himself up 
to the point of making a speech, As he does 
not yet speak English he had to make his ora- 
tion somewhat brief. Itwas: “Ladies! I don’t 
speak English. I hope we shall meet again 
in the Symphony Concerts. Thank you!” 
Although this was Spartan in its brevity, there 
never was a speech so applauded. Nearly 
five hundred of the conservatory pupils attend 
the Symphony Concerts. And now for the 
program of the first of these. It was: 
BeetTHoven—Overture (Leonore, No. 


Vievuxtemes—Concerto for Violin, in A minor. Allegro 
non troppo. Steph ~ Allegro con fuoco. 
ude, 


| Jon. Ses. Bacu—P Andante and Gavotte. Ar- 
ranged for a by Bachrich. (First time ) 
Ros. Votkmann—Symphony in D minor. Allegro. 


Andante. Scherzo. Finale. (First time.) 

For once the critics were unanimous as to 
the conductor’s ability. All lauded him to the 
skies. He certainly deserved praise. With 
the exception of some irregularity in the over- 
ture, and in the scherzo of the symphony, 
everything was well interpreted. In the Bach 
work, arranged, I believe, from a violin suite, 
the strings played with perfection of shading, 
and all the little, subtle changes of tempo were 
rendered without a flaw. The symphony is 
the best of Volkmann’s, being decidedly su- 
perior to the one in Bb. Its first movement is 
admirable, having a strong figure to start off 
with, and then treating it thematically, even 
through the side and second themes, up to the 
very final cadence, just as Beethoven did with 
his ‘ fate-knocking-at-the-door” figure in his 
fifth symphony, The second movement has 
a great deal of melodic beauty, a splendid 
clarinet solo, and some mysterious horn effects. 
The close of the work is grand, but I can not 
say that the last half of the work seemed as 
strong as the first half. I must not omit to 
chronicle the success of the solo violinist, Leo- 
pold Lichtenburg, who played the Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto with absolute steadiness and pure- 
ness, and sweetness of tone. Although only a 
very young man, few musicians could equal 
the performance he gave last Saturday. 

And that is all my budget for this month, for 
Boston’s musical season begins late, and natu- 
rally so do the reviews of PROTEUS. 

















Musical Wotes. 
Mr. M, W. Whitney, the celebrated basso, 
is to withdraw from the Ideal Opera Company 


at the end of the season, to devote himself en- 
tirely to oratorio work. 


Mr. F. W. Root has been treating the 
Chicagoans to a war concert, which was pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be ‘‘one of 
the greatest concert successes Chicago ever 
saw.” 


Mr. E. C. Greenlee, of Conneaut, O., re- 
cently conducted a convention at Ludington, 
Mich., closing with a concert of a miscellane- 
ous character. The music was interesting and 
in good taste. 


Mr. H. J. Schonacker has removed to his 
former home, Indianapolis, Ind., where he has 
resumed the practice of his profession. His 
music room is No. 220 N, New Jersey Street, 
near Massachusetts Avenue. 


Prof. Dungan, of Franklin, Ind., is the effi- 
cient instructor of music at the Franklin Col- 
lege and High School. One of his pupils on 
the piano recently carried away the prize of- 
fered by the State Fair, over twenty-one con- 
testants. 


Mr. B. J. Lang, of Boston, began on Octo- 
ber 23d, a series of twelve symphony concert 
lessons, at Chickering Hall, A full explana- 
tion of the construction of a symphony will be 
given, together with a description of all orches- 
tral instruments, their quality, range, etc. 


Gilmore’s Band has been playing at the 
Louisville Exposition, and among the lighter 
novelties on the programs we see Westen- 
dorf’s songs, ‘‘The Shamrock I Brought from 
Old Erin,” and ‘*Old Thompson’s Mule,” ar- 
ranged as a quickstep. . Mr. Walter Emerson 
also played the Shamrock song a week later as 
a cornet solo. 


Prof. C. F. W. Meyer, besides conducting 
the work of the Ft. Wayne Conservatory of 
Music, also has charge of the music depart- 
ment of Westminster Seminary for young 
ladies in that city. We have the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with the Principals of 
this most excellent institution and know of the 
efficiency of the corps of instructors and take 
great pleasure in recommending Westminster 
Seminary to all interested in thorough, practi- 
cal Christian education. 








The Wagner Family. 


Somebody has taken the trouble to collect 
a large number of facts about Wagner’s fam- 
ily. He himself was born at Leipsic, the son 
of Charles Frederick William Wagner, clerk 
to the municipal police at Leipsic. This man 
was born in 1770, and married Johanna Rosina 
Beetzin, the composer’s mother. On the death 
of C. F. W. Wagner she married again the 
dramatic author and painter, Louis Geyer, 
who died in 1821. Of Wagner's eight brothers 
and sisters, the eldest, Albert, was a dramatic 
vocalist, and was afterwards stage manager of 
a theatre in Berlin, where he died in 1874. 
Johanna Wagner was a distinguished vocalist, 
who died in 1837, one year after her marriage 
to Dr. Marpach. Charles Jules became a jew- 
eller; Louise Constance married the celebrated 
publisher Frederick Brockhaus; Wilhelmine 
Ottilie married Brockhaus’s brother Hermann, 
a celebrated Orientalist ; and Clara Wilhelmine 
became a vocalist until she retired from the 
stage on her marriage to the baritone Wolfram. 
Of the other two, Charles Gustavus and Mary 
Theresa, nothing is known. Richard Wagner 
himself married at Magdeburg, in 1836, Minna 
Planer, a popular actress, who died in 1866, 


~~ 








Four years later he married Cosima von Bulow, 
divorced wife of Dr. Hans von Bulow, and 
daughter of the Abbe Liszt. He leaves one 
son, little Siegfried. 





—_—_—_—_ — 


Origin of Famous Songs. 


(The following sounds like L. C. Elson, but 


he may not be the guilty one after all. Ep. 


VISITOR.) 


Sullivan, after looking all over the house for 
a piece of twine to tie a bundle with, sat down 
in a furious passion and evolved ‘‘ The Lost 


Chord.”’ 


A composer of eminence being told that his 
music was somewhat trashy, and that he had 
better *‘ turn over a new leaf,’’ at once wrote, 
** When the leaves begin to turn.” 


Beethoven was once met during a heavy 
shower by a friend who was unprotected from 
the elements. ‘Lend me your umbrella,” 
sighed the latter. The great master at once 
composed the song, ‘* Wait till the clouds roll 
by.” 


Guglielmo once called upon a_ betrothed 
couple and was invited to dine with them. The 
young man, while carving the turkey, was so 
abstractedly gazing at his sweet heart that he 
sent the gobbler three times into the lap of the 
composer, and caused seven streams of gravy to 
run over his face. Guglielmo left without eat- 
ing anything, and went home and composed 
** The lover and the bird.” 


A celebrated composer once lost his way in 
a dense forest, when he found himself on a path 
leading to what seemed a large edifice in the 
distance. Meeting a person on the path, he 
inquired his way, but the man made no response. 
Meeting another, the same proceeding took 
place, and also with six others that he met. 
He was at a loss to account for this, until he 
came to the building, where he read the sign, 
** Asylum for Deaf Mutes.”” This explained 
it all, and he at once sat down and wrote, 
** We never speak as we pass by.” 





Moore and Burgess Minstrels. 


AN OLD COMPANY, 


The Moore and Burgess Minstrels began their 
twentieth year at St. James’s Hall (London) 
last month. For nineteen years, with only one 
or two breaks, they have had an almost contin- 
uous season of eight performances weekly. 
The Moore and Burgess Minstrels were founded 
as the Christy Minstrels in September 1865. 
The first directors were Messrs. Moore, 
Crocker, and Ritter. Mr. Moore was bones, 
Mr. Crocker tambourine, and Mr. Ritter avery 
excellent step-dancer. At first the Christys 
were confronted with several strong opposi- 
tions, and Mr. Ritter, not being willing to 
continue the conflict, went out of the con- 
cern. Many men comparatively young, can 
recollect the jovial face and portly form of Mr. 
Crocker, who died when the Christys were be- 
ginning to enjoy the fruits of victory. Mr. 
Moore then carried on the speculation himself 
for some little time, until Mr. Frederick Bur- 
gess, who after successfully conducting a 
concert party through the United States (in the 
course of which tour Mr. Weist Hill was the 
first to introduce Mendelssohn’s violin Con- 
certo to America) had become manager of the 
Christys, and had made a high bid for St. 
James’s Hall. To have divided the interests 
would have been unwise, so Mr. Moore and 
Burgess agreed to form an amicable partner- 
ship. Afterwards, as there seems to have been 
no copyright in the title Christy Minstrels, the 
firm agreed to change their name, and the 
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enterprise has since been known as the Moore 
and Burgess Minstrels. Their fame and the 
fortune it was known the partners were amass- 
ing caused many rival troupes to appear against 
them; but not one, at any rate in the more fash- 
ionable quarter of the metropolis, has survived. 
It remains to be added that Mr. Burgess isa 
man of wide and varied accomplishments, and 
buasts the possession of probably the most val- 


uable dramatic library in this kingdom. It is 
insured against fire in the sum of 10,000/. 
r oe 





—_—_ 


Books and Magazines. 


LireRaRyY AND PERSONAL Notes.— Wide Awake, the 
coming year, will be strong in the element of romantic 
adventure demanded by the healthy American boy 
Charles Egbert Craddock, who is announced to furnish 
the leading serial for the Atlantic Monthly, furnishes 
also the leading Wide Awake serial. It is entitled 
**Down the Ravine,” and is a powerful omy of life 
among the young Tennessee mountaineers. The serial 
by Elbrid e S. Brooks, “In Leis!cr’s Times,” and its 
sequel, “The Governor's Dauvyiter,” is a true tale of 
exciting events in the early history of New York City, 
in which participated more than one brave Knicker 
bocker boy, along with Battery bears, wolves and Col- 
i There is “ A Group of Four True Western 


Stories,” “A Group of Four True New England 
Stories,” and “A Group of Four True Plantation 
Stories” (the last by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont), each 


and all of stirring adventure. Then there isa Hawaiian 
Island Adventure, “How the Boojums went down the 
Crater,” written by the ten Boojums, and “A Buffalo 
Hunt,” by Lieutenant Wood, and “A Dahabeth 
Wreck,” by Julian Arnold, and many other true records 
of adventure 

The Christmas Wide Awake wiil have a superb 
frontispiece in eighteen colors, reproduced from a water 
color by F. H. Lungren, by Lowvis Prang & Co., the 
famous Christmas card makers, and the foremost Fine 
Art Publishers of America. Nothing so beautiful has 
ever before been attempted in magazine publishing 

The November Century marks the beginning of the 
fifteenth year of the magazine (the fourth under the 
present name), and also he beginning of the most ex 
tensive enterprise yet undertaken by its conductors, 
the recently announced series of papers on the Civil 
War, by Generals: Grant, McClellan, Rosecrans, and 
others in high rank. The first paper, on ‘‘ The Battle 
of Bull Run,” is contributed by General Beauregard, 
who adds to his discription of the engagement a post 
script on the subsequent conduct of the war on the Con- 
federate side, and his own relations with Jefferson 
Davis. The illustrations, some twenty-five in number, 
are largely from photographs made during the war, or 
from recent sheothas of the battle-field, aalene by Fenn, 
Taber, Thulstrup, Redwood, and others. The first 
part of the “ Recollections of a private” begins with 
the enlistment of the soldier, and continues the descript 
ion of his life down to and including Bull Run, thus 
me ym Beauregard’saccount of that battle 

“hat the variety of the magazine is not likely to be 
sacrificed to the War Series is evident from the other 
contents of this issue, which are in great variety and of 
superior merit and interest. The Illustrations are pro- 
fuse and beautiful. 

Edward Everett Hale, in the November number of 
the North American Review, makes a plea for “ Half- 
Time in Schools,” which every parent and every school 
board ought to consider seriously. The old question, 
** Where are we, and where drifting?” was never more 
forcibly suggested than by another article in the same 
number, thatin which Prof. Gilliam discusses “‘ The 
African Problem.”’ The other articles in this number 
are:‘* Woman as a Political Factor." by Judge Robert C 
Pitman ; “‘ Progress in Naval Armament, "’ by Hobart 
Pasha, who thinks the United States Government has 


been wise in not constructing a costly navy; “ Friend 
ship in Ancient Poetry,”’ by Principal J. ¢ sm 
“Herbert Spencer's Latest Critic,” by Prof. E 


Youmans; “‘Over-Illustration,” by Charles T. Congdon; 


and “ Restriction of the Sufferage” by Wiiliam L 
Scruggs. 
St. Nicholas for November.—The first number of 


the new volume contains a heaping magazine full of the 
good things promised for the coming year, and opens 
with a beautiful frontispiece in colors, irom a painting 
by A.M. Turner. J F Trowbridge contributes the 
opening chapters of “His One Fault,” in which the 
hero, through “ his one fault” of heedlessness, sets in 
motion the train of consequences which will follow him 
and interest the reader through the entire volume ; and 
in another seriel,““Among the Law-makers,” the author, 
Edmund Alton, relates bis often experiences while a 
page in the U. S. Senate 

Frank R. Stockton, in the first of his ‘‘ Personally 
Conducted” papers, takes his party of four hundred 
thousand girls and boys tosome of the monuments of 
Roman greatness found in other countries. To boys 
who are “ Ready for Business,’ George J Manson pro- 
poses to give, under this title, the results of his inter- 
views with representative men in various branches of 
trade; the first paper treats of “ A Retail Drug Store.’ 

An Instructive paper, by Charles G Load, on 
“ Metallic Bandwork and Nails in Decoration”; the 
usual (and some unusual) departments, including the 
“Cartoon Page,” a new feature, close a number of 


which the foregoing are but the leading features. 
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The Literary World (Boston), has taken a 
stand in regard to literature that should re- 
ceive the hearty support of all decent minded 
men and women. As it is quite in line with one 
of our editorials in this VIsIToR we present our 
readers with some of the main points of the 
article which is in reply toa criticism in a late 
Boston Advertiser. 

** We admit all that can be said of the ‘‘ noble 
and worthy achievement” of a great many 
dramatists, poets, novelists, and other obscene 
and indecent authors of the 16th and other 
early centuries who could not help ‘‘ showing 
a little of the taint of the times ” in which they 
wrote. What we complain of and what we 
shall resist with all the words at our command 
is the passing over of their taint to infect us. 

We object to importations from plague spots 
of Europe. 

No literary critic, in the service of the pub- 
lic, has any rights to separate literature and 
morals; any more than any art critic, in his 
service of the public, has any right to separate 
art and morals. Art and literature, considered 
by themselves, are one thing, considered in re- 
lation to the public good, they are quite an- 
other. 

For our part, we believe that all literature 
is at last accountable to moral standards ; that 
in relation to these standards it falls into two 
grand divisions, the literature of the good, and 
the literature of the bad, and we propose to 
stand bythe literature of the good and do what 
we can to put the literature of the bad to shame 
and disgrace.”’ 

Of a certain class of books it says: ‘* Public 
journals like the Boston Advertiser and the Lit- 
erary World, sharing the moral responsibility 
of the press in this day and generation, should 
be in better business than lauding these books 
or apologizing for them, because they are ‘* rec- 
ognized classics.” ‘Classics” they may be, 
but the sooner they are banished out of general 
popular recognition the better. 

It is in no way part of our position that the 
moral character of literature is the sole stand- 
ard by which to judge it. But the moral ques- 
tion is one of the standards. It counalalle is 
one of our standards. We have never com- 
mended poor literature as good simply because 
it was moral; but we shall never pronounce 
morally bad literature good merely because it 
is **classical.’’ We have said from time to time 
what we thought as to the reprehensibleness of 
giving reputable introduction to offensively in- 
delicate and impure writings. We have never 
hesitated to speak plainly about such publica- 
tions as these, be they new or old, and we 
never shall hesitate. We do not profess to be 
virtuous above our calling; but we shall do 
what we can to make such publications unpro- 
fitable. If our readers prefer a different stand- 
point of criticism, they can subscribe to the 
Boston Advertiser. 





- 


Musical Sand 





A repentent King, after he had drained the 
cup of pleasure to the very dregs, exclaimed, 
‘“‘There is nothing new under the sun,” re- 
marks the Mew Orleans Times Democrat. 
Certain modern philosophers maintain that the 
Hebrew sage was correct. To prove their as- 
sertion they point with glee to the discovery 
recently made in central Africa of the remains 
of ancient tramways, and advance as an unan- 
swerable argument to sustain their position the 
fact that Plongon, the indefatigable explorer of 
Yucatecan ruins, found on asculptured stone at 
Chicken Itza a representation of two persons 
talking through a species of telephone. It is 


also a well known fact that a steam engine was 





invented by an Egyptian during the reign of 
the Ptolemies. 

But it isnevertheless true that we are living in 
an age of important scientific discoveries and 
of vast material improvement. Every day val- 
uable secrets are being —— from reluctant 
nature. Edison has succeeded in evolving 
electricity from a lump of hard stone coal, 
while an enthusiastic mechanical engineer has 
lately invited Jules Verne totake with him a 
journey of 22,000 leagues under the seaina 
submarine vessel lately invented by him. 

But it was reserved for an aspiring American 
geologist to make the most astounding discov- 
ery that has hitheto startled the scientific 
world, and Mr. Julien has driven the rest of 
the fraternity to the verge of jealous despair 
by the announcement that the most ravishing 
strains of music can be evolved from a stock- 
ing fullof sand. He asserts that the hitherto 
prosaic beaches at Long Branch and Far Rock- 
away are veritable natural orchestras, and in a 
series of interesting experiments, before’a nu- 
merous and enligtened audience, proved the 
truth or his assertion. A stocking full of sand 
was exhibited, ‘“‘which when suddenly com- 
pressed emitted a sound not unlike that pro- 
duced by a violin when the finger rests lightly 
upon the strings.” 

An enterprising American musician announ- 
ces that he has utilized Mr. Julien’s famous dis- 
covery, and in the future the ‘sad sea beach- 
es’’ will be converted into musical resorts. 
Different kinds of sand emit different musical 
sounds. While one kind plays ‘‘soft, sad 
strains,”’ another will sound out ‘‘clearly, and 
sonorously,” while yet another ‘will give 
forth wild, cheering, oriental music.” He also 
observed that during electric storms the music 
of the sands was much more pronounced. He 
therefore proposes to bury wires under the sand 
and charge them with electric currents from a 
series of batteries. 

Thus in the future brass bands will be no 
longer the pride of the seaside, while Levy 
and his magic cornet will be relegated to the 
interior localities. Lovers, as they wander 
along the sea-girt shore by moonlight, will 
choose those places where the sands emit 
‘«sad, soft strains.”” The superannuated vet- 
eran will hunt those localities where the sands 
play wild, cheering, oriental music, while the 
aged opera singer will seat himself at the spot 
where clear and sonorous sounds break the 
stillness of the summer night. 


The Bones of Speech. 


Richard Grant White calls consonants the 
‘* bones of speech.” In the course of an arti- 
cle discussing the subject he gives an amusing 
story of a dialogue carried on between two 
Scotchmen, in which consonants were entirely 
omitted. We give the illustration with his 
prefatory remarks: 

Consonants are the bones of speech. By 
means of consonants we articulate our words ; 
that is, give them joints, We sometimes find 
orthoepists and phonologists speaking of the 
articulation of vowels, an expression which is 
not correct. We utter vowels, we articulate 
with consonants. If we utter a single vowel 
sound and interrupt it by a consonant, we get 
an articulation. Thus, if in uttering the 
word ah we momentarily interrupt it by J, we 
get an articulation, and have afa. If in addi- 
tion to this interruption we intercept the vowel 
sound before its emission by f, we have papa. 
It is to be remarked that we utter no sound 
but that of a4. All else that we do is to pre- 
vent and to interrupt that sound by bringing 
the lips firmly together and opening them 
again, We articulate and make our two-syl- 
lable word by that solution of vowel contin- 
uity. 

There is a story of a dialogue between two 











Lowland Scotchmen, a farmer and a trades- 
man, which illustrates our subject. The 
farmer takes up a fabric, and these questions 
and answers follow: 

“Oo?” 

** Ay, 00.” 

**Ah 00 ?” 

**Ay, ah oo.” 

‘Ah ae 00 ?” 

“*Ay, ah ae oo.” 

That is, **Wool?” ‘Yes, wool.” “ All 
wool?’’ ‘* Yes, all wool.” ‘* All one wool ?” 
** Yes, all one wool.”” These men had boned 
their words just as thoroughly as a cook ever 
boned a turkey to be served up in a soft, oval, 
and limbless shape upon a supper table. But 
in the strict sense of the word this did not 
affect their articulation, because the words 
which they used were all monosyllables, and 
so had no joints, But the form and character 
of their words were seriously affected. For a 
consonant coming at the end or at the begin- 
ning, or at both the end and the beginning, of 
a monosyllable gives it strength and also ~ 
ness of outline. 

Consonants thus not only give speech its ar- 
ticulation or joints, but they help words to 
stand and have form, just as the skeleton 
keeps the animal from falling into a shapeless 
mass of flesh. Therefore consonants are the 
bones of speech; and as the bones of animals 
have no active strength in themselves, but 
furnish the supports and the levers to which 
the organs of action, the muscles, are attached, 
so true consonants have no power of utterance 
in themselves, but merely serve as assistants or 
as modifiers of vowel utterance. 


Names That Mislead. 


The Providence Journal calls attention to 
some curiosities of misnomer. Black lead is 
not lead at all but a compound of carbon and 
a small quantity of iron. Brazilian grass never 
grew in Brazil, and is not grass; it is nothing 
but strips of palm-leaf. Burgundy pitch is not 
pitch, and does not come from Burgundy ; 
the greater part of itis resin and palm-oil, Cat- 
gut is made from the entrails of sheep. Cuttle 
bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk once 
inclosed in the fossil remains of extinct spe- 
cimens of cuttle-fish. German silver was not 
invented in Germany, and does not contain a 
particle of silver. Cleopatra’s Needle was not 
erected by the Egyptian b pany nor in her 
honor. Pompey’s pillar had no historical con- 
nection with Pompey in any way. Sealing 
wax does not contain a particle of wax, but is 
composed of Venice turpentine, shellac and 
cinnabar. The tube rose is no rose, but a spe- 
cies of polyanth. The strawberry is no berry, 
but only a succulent receptacle. Turkish 
baths did not originate in Turkey, and are not 
baths, but heated chambers. Whalebone is not 
bone, and is said not to possess a single pro- 
perty of bone. 








New Gospel Hymns. 


**Oh yes” said a young lady of one of the 
capital cities, in course of conversation, ‘‘We 
used to sing the Moody hymns a great deal 
when we were at my aunt’s in the country. I 
like the one called ‘Hold the fork.’ They 
used to sing it very spiritedly there in the Sun- 
day-school. ” 

This reminds us of a little girl who came 
home one day from Sunday ied, very en- 
thusiastic over a new hymn that they had been 
learning there. 

‘*Oh, it’s lovely, mamma,” said she, ‘tand 
the name of it is ‘Rescue the Parasols.’ ”’ 

Upon investigation it was found she meant 
the now popular hymn, “ Rescue the Perish- 
ing.” — Harper's Basaar. 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 2 


Musical Mopper. 


OUR SHIP HAS RETURNED. 


For years we have waited 
In hope and in glee, 

Watching the billows. 
Scanning the sea, 

For our ship on the ocean, 
Laden with gold, 

To come and enrich us 
The tale is soon told } 

No longer we’ re waiting, 
For sorrow’s our cup; 

Our ship has come in, | 
But it’s bottom side up | 


Important, if true--a wife. 


Young men should take pattern by pianos— 
be square, upright, grand. 


Professor—-'* Can we conceive of anything as 
being out of time and still occupying space ?”’ 
Student—*“ Yes, sir; a poor singer in a chorus.” 


It is said that the name of Handel was as- 
sumed by the composer of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
when he became a naturalized British subject. 


Some people will be over-polite. ‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself. I can find the way myself.”’ 
**O, nonsense, my dear, I’m very much pleased 
to show you out.” 


Over the piano in the parlor of an Eastern 
hotel dangles a placard inscribed as follows: 
**Inexperienced performers are requested to 
deny themselves the use of this instrument.’ 


‘*T never argy agin a success,”’ said Artemus 
Ward; “when I see a rattle snaix’s hed stick- 
ing out of a hole, 1 bear off to the left, and 
says I to myself, that hole belongs to that 
snaix.” 


**Why don’t they play some new music now- 
adays?”’ said a gentleman ataconcert. ‘I’m 
tired of this old stuff, ‘ Le Postillon de Lonju- 
mean.” Why, that is not old.” ‘Yes, it 
is, nearly 6,000 years old; it was written by 
Adam!” 


An Irishman went to the theater for the first 
time. Just as the curtain descended on the 
first act, a boiler in the basement exploded, 
and he was blown through the roof, coming 
down in the next street. After coming to his 
senses he asked, ‘* An’ what piece do yez play 
nixt?” 


The Shah of Persia, who met Mademoiselle 
Nilsson-Rouzeaud, was not entirely carried 
away with her, judging by an entry in his 
diary, as follows: ‘* Nelson, a young Swedish 
woman, very talkative and artful, sharp. She 
earns much money in St. Petersburg and 
America, and is married to a Frenchman 
named Gousseau.”’ 


They tell this at the expense of Mr. Lothian, 
leader of the orchestra at the Boston Theater, 
recently at Saratoga. At a Grand Union hop 
Mr. Lothian was manager. He skipped about 
the ball room seeing that every thing went 
right, when, late in the evening, an old lady 
in a set of false gray curls was heard to say, 
‘* That little fat man has been hunting around 
here all night, and can’t get anybody to dance 
with him. He’d better go home.” 


A blue-eyed girl went into the music store 
and said: ‘*Have you any easy Boston- 
Providence pieces for beginners?”’’ ‘* What 
are Boston-Providence pieces?” asked the as- 
tonished clerk. ‘* Pieces without any runs in 
them,” explained the blue-eyed girl sweetly. 
The clerk gasped, and then handed down a 
piece in nine sharps, the score of which in- 
cluded two bases and was full of stops. He 
said he thought that would ‘‘ catcher.” 


Mr. Frost, in his recent book on circus cel- 
ebrities, tellsan amusing story of the ignorance 
of music of Philip Astley, the originator of the 





circus at Westminster which for nearly a cen- 
tury has been known by his name. As the 
story goes, Astley on one occasion, on some of 
the musicians suspending their performance, 
demanded the reason. 

“It is a rest,” returned the leader. 

‘* Let them go on, then,’’ said the equestrian ; 
‘*T pay them to play, not to rest.” 

Presently a chromatic passage occurred. 

‘*What do you call that?” demanded Ast- 
ley. ‘* Have you all got the stomach-ache?’ 

‘“‘It is a chromatic passage,’’ rejoined the 
leader, with a smile. 

‘*Rheumatic passage?” said Astley, not 
comprehending the term. ‘It is in your arm, 
I suppose; but I hope you will get rid of it 
before you play with the people in front.” 

‘*You misunderstand me, Mr. Astley,” re- 
turned the leader. ‘‘ It is a chromatic passage ; 
all the instruments have to run up the passage.” 

**The deuce they do!” exclaimed Astley, 
** Then I hope they’! soon run back again, or 
the audience will think they are running away.”’ 





‘* HERR ANTONIN Dvorak has already made 
some progress with the cantata he is composing 
for the next Birmingham festival. The work 
is on a national subject, set to a poem by a 
national Bohemian writer. The work which 
Herr Dvorak had agreed to write for the Wor- 
cester festival was duly delivered. But it took 
the form of a patriotic hymn, which the clergy 
deemed unfit for the Cathedral, and for which, 
in the miscellaneous programs, no room could, 
it was said, be found. So the hymn will be 


performed for the first time in London during 
the forthcoming season of the Willing choir.”’ 
—London Figaro. 





DEPARTMENT. 
ew Music. 


VOCAL. 


The Wanderer’s Night Song. Duet for 
soprano and alto or bass. With English and Ger 
man words. Music by Rubinstein. Price, 35 cts 

This edition of the above-named seng is issued with a 
new and improved adaptation of English words. The 
music is too well known to need comment 


Noite’ s Grave. Songand chorus. Wordsby A 

C. Music by Vint C. Bates. Price 35 cts 

A pill touching song of by-gone days which will 
voice the thoughts and memories ef many a singer. 


Sailing. Song by Godfrey Marks. Price, 30 cts 

One of the best of the late English sea songs The 
melody is quite pretty and spirited and cannot fail to 
lease. It ranges from B flat below the treble staff to 
) (4th line. 


1 Wouldn't if ! Could - Song and ch rus 
Jords and music nae . P. Westendorf 
Price... 85 cts 
A serio-comic song in Mr. Ww encadert’s ecunl felicit- 
ous style. Of medium range and quite easy. 


The Orphan Boy. Duet. Words by W. L. 
Leggett, music by Mrs. Lizzie Leggett. Picture 
title. Price . . 40 cts 

A duet for soprano and alto, of the ordinary grade of 
difficulty. 


Floating Away. Song and chorus. By E. F. 
Steffen. Price . . te OO Oe 
A pleasing song of the pepulee gre oy The chorus is 
especially good 
Prohibition. Vinee Words by Prof, 1. L. Kep- 
hart, music by int C. Bates. Picture title 
Price. . . . - 40 cts. 
Thisis, as its name implies, : a temperance song, and is 
dedicated to the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union. The title page has upon it a picture of Avalon 
(Mo.) College. 





Spin, Spin. (Swedish Folk Song Jungst 
The overs. Koschat ; =o 
The above songs constitute ““No. 4” of the aon io 

Club collection of male choruses now in process of pi 

lication. These arrangements and selections are as 

sung by the Apollo Club of Cincinnati, which is a suffi 

cient guarantee of their excellence This edition is 1 

octavo form. 


FOR PIANO 


Take Me, Jamie Dear. Brilliant transcription 
of the celebrated song, by its author, J]. W. Bischoff 
Picture title. Price 75 cts 

Dr. Bischoff is one of our most successful song writers 
and bids fair to be equally successful in instrumenta 
com position This is a most brilliant transer ption, ¢i 
about the 4th grade of difficulty, and is most carefully 
and musically prepared 


The Pretty Girls Schottische. Composed 
by Webb Miller icture title. Price 40 cts 
A lively piece of the 3d grade of difficulty, suitable for 
dancing. It is embellished with a most striking picture 
title page containing portraits of three of the pretty 
girls 
Youthful Pleasures Waltz. F. Van Aut 
gaerten. Price 0 cts 
A very easy, but elegant waltz. It belongs to the ed 
grade advanced, and will surely delight the pupil who 
getsitasa ‘‘ piece.” 


Eleanore Waltzes. By H. J. Schonacker 


Beautiful colored title page. Price 75 cts 

We predict for this set of waltzes one of the old-time 

successes. While not above the 3d grade advanced in 

difficulty, each waltz of the set is showy and brilliant 

The title page is a beautiful specimen of lithographic 
art 

Ideal Schottische. By Miss Aggie M. Worley 

Picture title. Price 0 cts 

An excellent little teaching piece for beginner It 


can be used just as soon as octaves can be taken in the 
left hand, aud after the pupil has had some little prac 
tice in chord playing. it has a very neat and attractive 
title 
Marguerite. A pastoral meditation, by J. W 
Bischoff. Price 75 cts 
Another exquisite gem from Mr Bisc hoff. Itisofthe 
4th grade of diffi ulty, and will prove acceptable both 
in the parlor and concert room 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Serenade. For two violins and pian By B 
Ebann. Price - 0) cts 
Good arrangements of this kind are not very numer 
ous, Mr. Ebann, of the Jac obsohn \ iolin Sc hool has 
here given us a beautiful and practical composition of 


The piano part is arranged from a study by 
The Serenade is not difficult 


real merit 
Burgmuller 


Six Petite Airs Varie, for Violin, with Piar 
accomp. By Charles Dancla (Complete 
Price — $ 


PIANO STUDIES 


Etudes de Velocity. 


oreign fingering rice 


Newest School! of Velocity. Berens. O 
61, Bk. 2 Foreign fingering rice ~ 


Czerny. Op. 299, Part 


1 


CORNET AND PIANO. 


We have just issued the following solos for Cornet 
with Piano accompaniment. Price of each, 50 cts 


Expectancy. Pontius 


Blue Alsatian Mountains Waltzes. La 
motte 


La Plus Belle Waltzes. Waldteufe 
Waltz “‘A Toi.’’ Waldteufel 

Sounds from the North Waltzes. Zikofi 
Poet and Peasant Overture. Supp« 


FOR BRASS BAND 


Encampment March. Double Number 


Lewis 
Price lists, circulars, &c., sent on application, and all 
music wherever published sent postage free on receipt 
of the marked price 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O 
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To Miss Carrie Ruth Wilder. 


THE ROCKING MINUET. 


Andante Moderato. 8S. G. PRATT. 
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ROCKING MINUET. 
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ROCKING MINUET. 
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SONG AND CHORUS. 
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NANCY WAS KNEADING THE DOUGH. 
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NANCY WAS KNEADING THE DOUGH. 
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F. SPETH, 
OPTICLAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 


Prize METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO, 
=—§Y-= 
EFARI: URBACH, 
With additions by the translator, 
THEODORE PRESSER.’ 
This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 


this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 


awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the | 


judges, 
Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kallak, Berlin. 


THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinmati, ©. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


E Cemtinee © volume with purity and 


NTO 
IN TOUCH 
IN Fl NIS a design and best 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 
Grand Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School, 


FOR 





Combines © lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piano Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 


DR. LOUIS STARK, 


Proressors IN THe CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART. 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor- 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the chners, Ressi er, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 


most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


tories. 


HAZELTON 


| PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excellied for Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCINNATI, 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN NE Comseees volume with purity and 


IN TOUC 
IN FINIS 





ness. 
combines lightness, elasticity, and 


obabines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


AMBERG’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


For firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or more letters per day, the use of an Amberg 
Cabinet Letter File would make it indispensable or 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 
AMBERG, care of 

| 

CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 
| 

Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


* Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
| DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. | 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 





THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. | 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines ¥ volume with purity and 
IN TOUC 





H —— lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINISH Combines besutitul design and best 





Warranted for Five Years 


| Studies, Extended Etudes, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


WEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first an, 
second Cornets, first and second Ch arionets, T rombone; 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Smal 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER 
Violin and Piano 25 Cents 
35 


Violin, Cornet and Piano — 
First V iolin, Second Violin, C ornet, Clarionet, 
INE <<... cde wa o's 40 ~(* 
9 Instruments (Small Orc hestra) without 
Piano 40 |" 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
I ah sx! ie A ete ee ee 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
a 2's «6 4.4 2 a ts Y @ 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
is weds ees a « 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 


Any : Numbers for Small Orchestra, . 
Large 
Send for list of pieces now “ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


as 2 Culms with purity and 


INT 
IN TOUCH combines t lightness, elasticity, and 
INF 


] NISH Combines beautiful design and best 


The Chapel 


A special collection of Sacrep Music 
voices, with Latin and English Words, 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE. 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


OF THE 


- $2.00 Net. 
$2.00 ** 





for female 
and accom- 


PIANO FORTE. 
Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It has 16 
pases, which are of shect-music size printed on regu 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises 
which are closely edited 


| and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi 


nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano 


| forte news, etc. 


| 





B@Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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KNABE 


THEg MUSICAL VISITOR. 


& Gs 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


JOHN CHURCH & Cco., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, , 0. 


Pure Delight 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—HY | 


GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 
20% 
The unprecedented sale of “ PURE DELIGHT” 
is a sufficent testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music 1n 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. They are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scriptare Responsive Readings, 


The iatter Prepare by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres. Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly, 


There are also some 


Scripture Readings 


We can send you some speci- 
a few bricks to 
us twenty-five 








with musical responses. 
men pages, but it will be like sendin 
show a house. It is far better to sen 


cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book | 


itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign. 

What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


magne poses of book, 35 cts. by mail 
postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 








NOW READY! 


NEIL CREY’S 


New Banjo Method 


CONTAINING 


Complete instructions in the Rudiments of Music, | 
“ingering, Tremolo Movement, Time in Music 
Simplified, Seale of Banjo Harmonics, 
How to Arrange Music for the Banjo, 
Principal Chords with Diagrams, 

And a large collection of new Polkas, 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, oragt 
Songs. Ballads, ete., arran 

especially for the Banjo. 
THIS IS BY FAR THE 


BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL BANJO METHOD 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


The author says in his Preface: 

“TI have prepared this work to meet the wants of ad- 
vanced players as well as new beginners. Part I is de- 
voted to the first rudiments of music, and contains 
nothing more than may be found in other barjo instruc- 
tion books, but in the pages of the Second Part, | claim 
originality, and think that | offer many new ideas. In 
connection, I have added a diagram of the banjo finger- 
board, diagrams of most of the chords, and a collection | 
of good music.”’ | 


Bound in Boards, Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati, 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splenaia Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR, 





“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection | 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 








hors 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospil Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions. The most ELEGANT 
Hymn, Tune anp Cuurcu Music Book pudlished. 
Price, elegantly b und in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


| Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





~Lzaa 


Golden Clarion. 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 
By J. M. HUNT. 


Your attention is called to this new and practical 
book. If you will but examine it you will be convinced 
that it is Just the book you need in your 

classes. 


In it the elements of music are taught in a condensed 
form, though elaborate enough to easily compre- 
hended. 

It abounds with easy and progressive songs suitable 
for classes of beginners. The more advanced will find 
an abundance of Gees, Cuorusgs and ANTHEMS. 

It contains choice selections from the works of Mo- 
zart, Verdi, Mendelssohn, etc. 


opis the book for Singing Schools, Conventions and 


oirs. 
One hundred and forty-four pages. Price, 50 cents 
each by mail, paid. $5.00 per dozen by express, not 


prepaid. 


Send for sample copy of the GOLDEN CLARION. 
PUBLISHED BY 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, O. 








